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TIB.  • 


PREFACE. 

In  some  cases  the  authorities  from  whom  information 
has  been  derived  for  this  brief  sketch  of  the  religious 
history  of  Ireland  are  alluded  to  in  the  text  ;  but  I  desire 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  following  writers, 
all  of  whom  I  believe  are  living  : — Professor  John  Rhys, 
Dr.  S.  Bryant,  Rev.  Thomas  Olden,  Rev.  Professor 
Stokes,  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  Rev.  George  Hill,  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  Prendergast,  Dr.  Joyce,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crozier,  Professor  Hassencamp,  Mr.  R.  Barry  O’Brien, 
The  Right  Honourable  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and  others. 

It  was  £  The  Story  of  Religion  in  England,’  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brooke  Herford,  which  induced  me  to  make 
this  attempt.  This  little  book  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  child  of  that  work ;  and  it  seems  an  appropriate,  and 
is  to  me  a  very  gratifying  circumstance,  that  Dr.  Herford 
should  have  written  an  introduction  to  these  pages  in 
which  I  have  tried  to  do  for  Ireland  what  he  has  so  well 
done  for  the  Sister  Isle. 

CLEMENT  PIKE. 

Beechcroft,  Holywood, 

Co.  Down. 

October ,  1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  BROOKE  HERFORD,  D.D. 

Having  been  asked,  both  by  my  friend  the  Author 
of  this  work  and  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Association,  to  write  some  introduction  for 
it,  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  of  welcome  to  this  additional  study  in  a 
subject  which  has  always  had  a  peculiar  interest 
for  me.  It  may  be  difficult — of  course  it  is — to  be 
sure  of  the  absolute  truth  of  history,  and  yet  I 
think  that,  with  all  its  imperfection,  it  is  in  such 
history  as  we  have  that  we  come  closest  to  the 
real  life  of  man  in  its  earlier  stages  and  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  in  religion  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  has  always  been  so  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  England  that  I  could  not  write  my 
own  little  book,  ‘  The  Story  of  Religion  in 
England,’  without  occasionally  touching  upon  the 
men  and  the  movements  of  the  sister  island  ;  but 
even  the  degree  to  which  I  had  to  do  this,  only 
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made  me  more  sensible  how  rich  and  interesting  a 
study  was  waiting  there  for  separate  and  adequate 
treatment.  Christianity  in  Ireland  has  had  a 
development  and  a  history  of  its  own.  It  has 
had  its  own  leaders  and  saints,  its  own  struggles, 
its  own  sufferings  ;  its  own  establishment — and 
disestablishment ;  its  own  movements  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  and  Nonconformity  and  Liberalism, — all,  with 
elements  peculiar  to  Irish  life,  and  deserving  of 
special  study.  Especially,  the  much  longer  period 
through  which,  in  Ireland,  the  primitive  Christianity 
of  the  Celtic  Church  maintained  its  independence 
of  Rome,  give  it  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  who 
are  concerned  to  have  the  elements  of  history  put 
in  their  true  proportion.  Christianity  in  Ireland 
was  indeed  an  offshoot  of  the  same  Roman  Christ¬ 
ianity  which  had  grown  up  in  Britain  during  the 
Roman  occupation  ;  but  Rome  was  not  then  the 
head  of  Christendom,  and  in  that  remote  island, 
little  disturbed  by  the  changes  which  over  the  rest 
of  Europe  were  at  once  weakening  the  Roman 
Empire  and  elevating  and  consolidating  the  Roman 
Church,  the  seeds  sown  by  Patrick  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  growing  up  into  a  purely  Celtic 
Church.  As  Green  describes  it  ‘They  grew  up 
purely  Irish  in  spirit  as  in  form.’  The  Celtic 
passion  ‘stamped  itself  on  Irish  religion.’  ‘  Ireland 
gave  to  Christianity  a  force,  a  passionateness,  a 
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restless  energy,  such  as  it  had  never  known 
before.’ 1  Its  monasteries  and  schools  became 
the  refuge  of  the  learning  which  was  being  crushed 
out  of  the  wasted  provinces  of  the  decaying 
empire  ;  and  there  grew  up  the  noble  missionary 
spirit  which  was  by  and  by  to  win  back  the  bar¬ 
barous  races  which  were  overwhelming  Europe. 
So  Irish  Christianity  grew  and  flourished  in  a 
character  and  usages  of  its  own  for  centuries  after 
the  other  churches  of  these  isles  had  merged  their 
separate  life  in  that  of  the  great  Papal  system. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  historical  sketches  in  all  their  details  ;  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  Englishman  who  should 
venture  upon  criticism  in  matters  of  such  recondite 
controversy  as  some  of  those  which  Mr.  Pike  has 
to  treat.  But  I  know  well  the  spirit  both  of  loving 
interest  and  of  large,  appreciative  fairness  in 
which  he  has  studied  and  written,  and  so  I  can 
confidently  recommend  his  work.  Especially  have 
I  been  struck,  in  the  later  sketches  of  this  volume, 
as  we  come  down  into  the  period  of  our  modern 
controversies,  with  the  broad  spirit  in  which  he 
exhibits  the  good  in  different  Churches  and  parties. 
One  reason  why  this  work  is  needed,  is,  that  the 
histories  which  already  exist  betray  their  sectarian 
standpoint  so  strongly.  Even  those  which  manage 

1  The  Making  of  England :  p.  286. 
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to  write  with  tolerable  impartiality  of  the  earlier 
periods  and  of  Catholicism,  lose  all  their  fairness 
when  they  come  to  the  more  Liberal  movements 
of  our  own  and  recent  times. 

From  any  such  taint  of  partizanship,  at  least, 
this  book  is  free.  Even  where  it  has  to  recall 
some  story  of  persecution — as  in  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  crushing  out 
the  Presbyterianism  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
earnest  element  in  it,  and  which  was  changing  the 
lawless  refugees  from  Scotland  into  God-fearing 
and  sturdy  settlers — the  history  is  free  from  any 
tinge  of  bitterness.  That  story  of  Irish  Presby¬ 
terianism,  derived  from  Scotland,  and  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  the  English  Presbyterianism  of 
Baxter  and  Matthew  Henry,  is  a  specially  inter¬ 
esting  episode.  And  when  the  same  indomitable 
spirit  which  led  these  Irish  Presbyterians  to  come 
out  of  the  Church,  by  and  by  (in  1725)  led  the 
freer  among  them  into  a  further  separation  as 
‘  Non-subscribers,’  we  come  upon  a  story  of 
gradual  development  of  free  thought  which  is 
singularly  noble  and  instructive.  It  is  the  story 
which  has  been  illustrated  so  often,  of  how,  wher¬ 
ever  the  minds  of  men  are  left  free,  they  gravitate 
to  the  old  simple  truth,  as  it  was  before  the  Creeds 
were  formed,  and  as  it  stands  for  ever  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  himself.  I  commend  this 
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story,  and  the  many  others  which  make  up  the 
interest  of  this  little  work,  to  all  lovers  of  truth 
and  freedom  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  have  a  useful  part  in  building  up 
religious  earnestness  and  charity  in  all  Churches. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  DIM  DISTANCE. 


NCE  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  men  lived  in 


\^_y  Ireland  who  raised  huge  stones  and  made 
circular  mounds  of  earth  as  graves  and  monuments 
for  their  dead. 

The  great  stones  and  the  circular  mounds  remain, 

but  the  race  which  set  up  the  stones  and  dug  the 

mounds  has  left  no  other  traces  of  its  presence. 

Whence  this  race  came  we  know  not,  though  it  has 

been  conjectured  that  a  people  came  from  the  south, 
through  Western  Britain,  and  partly  from  Spain  or 
France,  while  another  people  came  from  the  north 
round  Scotland,  and  in  part  through  it,  and  that  these 
peoples  came  to  Ireland,  and  tarried  there,  and  laid 
their  dead  to  rest,  and  did  them  reverence,  and  kept 
their  memory  green,  by  these  huge  blocks  of  stone 
and  mounds  of  earth.  Irish  legend  speaks  of  in- 
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vasions  by  Partholon,  by  Nemed,  by  the  Fir  Bolg,  and 
by  the  Tuatha  De  Danaun,  and  lastly  by  Mile  and  his 
two  sons,  Eremon  and  Eber. 

The  first  four  of  these  are  entirely  mythical. 
Partholon  and  his  followers  find  that  the  country  is  in¬ 
habited  by  a  race  of  savage  giants  called  the  Formori, 
and  with  these  monsters,  who  are  described  as  having 
one  hand  and  one  foot  each,  a  great  battle  is  fought. 

The  next  invader,  Nemed,  also  struggles  with  the 
Formori  with  varying  success,  and  when  he  dies  his 
people  are  tyrannized  over  by  them,  especially  by 
Conaing,  who  has  a  glass  tower  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  until  the  sons  of  Nemed  rouse  themselves  for  a 
great  effort,  and  defeat  the  Formori,  and  kill  Conaing, 
and  destroy  his  tower. 

Then  come  the  Fir  Bolg  and  their  allies,  under 
five  leaders,  who  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
and  choose  the  site  of  what  became  the  capital  of  the 
whole  island,  afterwards  called  Tara,  and  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

After  them  came  the  Tuatha  De  Danaun  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  A  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  peoples.  It  began  on  Midsummer  Day,  and 
the  Fir  Bolg  were  defeated,  but  Nuader,  king  of  the 
Tuatha  D6  Danaun,  had  his  hand  cut  off,  and  so  had 
to  resign  the  kingdom  until  a  silver  hand  was  made 
for  him. 

Lastly  came  Mile,  and  his  sons,  or  the  Milesians, 
and  they  defeated  the  Tuatha  De  Danaun,  but  did 
not  destroy  them  utterly,  for  the  Tuatha  entered  the 
hills  and  mounds  of  Erin,  and  from  this  invisible 
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world  they  still,  it  is  said,  emerge  sometimes  as  Side, 
or  Ban-Shees,  that  is,  fairies. 

Very  old  are  these  legends.  We  may  have  in 
some  of  them  vestiges  of  the  thought  of  that  earlier 
race  which  raised  the  huge  stone  monuments  and 
made  the  circular  mounds,  and  which  dwelt  in  Ireland 
long  before  even  the  Celt  first  found  his  way  thither. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  old  as  they  are  they 
come  to  us  through  Christian  channels,  and  the  monks 
in  transcribing  these  old  stories  altered  them.  They 
associated  them  with  such  events  as  Noah’s  flood,  they 
turned  gods  and  goddesses  into  men  and  women,  or 
into  demons  and  fairies.  We  must  deduct  all  im¬ 
portations  of  Christian  thought,  and  then  we  have  in 
these  stories  Celtic  ideas,  or  the  notions  which  the 
Celt  borrowed  from  an  earlier  race.  The  influence 
which  this  earlier  race  exercised  over  the  Celt  was 
very  great.  His  vivid  imagination  was  profoundly 
affected  by  the  huge  monuments  of  stone  and  earth. 
The  Tuatha  De  Danaun,  that  is,  the  tribes  of  the 
goddess  Danu,  the  spirits  of  those  to  whom  the  monu¬ 
ments  were  erected,  were  worshipped  as  gods.  The 
mounds  were  the  palaces  in  which  these  mighty  beings 
dwelt,  or,  according  to  one  myth,  to  which  they  retired 
when  overcome  by  mortals ;  but  from  which  they 
could  emerge  to  blast  the  corn  and  milk  if  these 
mortals  failed  to  please  them. 

The  King  of  the  Tuatha,  Nuader  of  the  silver 
hand,  is  one  of  the  chief  Celtic  deities,  and  corre¬ 
sponds,  it  is  said,  with  Zeus. 

As  for  the  Formori  and  the  Fir  Bolg  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  represent  the  cold  mists  and  fogs,  to  which 
Erin  is  so  subject,  and  the  Tuatha,  who  are  described 
as  coming  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  may  represent 
the  wind  blowing  away  the  mist. 

The  Celt  in  Ireland,  like  all  his  Aryan  brothers, 
celebrated  four  great  religious  festivals.  The  first  was 
the  feast  of  Beltim,  on  May  Day.  Then  the  sacred 
fire  was  lit  at  Tara,  and  no  other  light  was  allowed  to 
be  visible  on  all  the  surrounding  plain.  The  second 
was  held  on  midsummer  eve,  when  the  bonfires  are 
still  lighted  on  the  Irish  hills.  The  third  festival  was 
held  on  November  eve,  and  was  sacred  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  It  was  also  associated  with  the  great 
popular  assembly  and  national  council  of  the  kings  at 
Tara.  The  fourth  festival  was  that  of  mid-winter,  and 
is  perpetuated  by  the  festivities  of  Christmas  time. 

To  the  observance  of  these  religious  festivals  must 
be  added  the  funeral  games  in  the  sacred  places  held 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  men  who  presided  at  these  ceremonies  were 
the  Druids.  Their  authority  lingered  much  longer  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  where  it  was  destroyed  by 
Rome.  Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Ireland,  the  bards,  who  were  the  successors  of  the 
druids,  survived  as  a  power  in  the  land.  Indeed,  as 
Professor  Rhys  has  told  us,  ‘  Irish  Druidism  absorbed 
a  certain  amount  of  Christianity ;  and  it  would  be  a 
problem  of  considerable  difficulty  to  fix  on  the  point 
when  it  ceased  to  be  Druidism,  and  from  which 
onwards  it  could  be  said  to  be  Christianity  in  any 
restricted  sense  of  that  term.' 


CHAPTER  II. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  IRELAND  BEFORE  ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY. 

IT  is  as  impossible  to  say  when  Christianity  began 
in  Ireland  as  to  say  when  Druidism  ended. 
Though  unconquered  by  Rome,  the  discovery  of 
Roman  coins,  dating  from  the  age  of  Nero  to 
Honorius,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  Caesar  and  the  natives  of  the 
green  isle.  Through  this  intercourse  the  good  seed 
may  have  been  sown,  though  who  the  first  missionary 
was,  whether  a  simple  tradesman,  a  soldier,  or  a  priest, 
is  not  known. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  an  Irish  warrior  in  the 
service  of  Rome  named  Altus,  who  was  present  at  the 
Crucifixion,  was  converted,  and  that  he  returned  to 
bring  the  glad  tidings  to  his  countrymen. 

A  more  probable  tradition  is  that  which  asserts  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  great  King  Cormac 
MacArt. 

Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  like  many  another  great 
man,  began  his  career  under  a  cloud. 

His  father  died  in  battle  when  he  was  an  infant, 
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and  MacCon  usurped  that  father’s  throne,  and  reigned 
as  King  of  Tara.  At  the  period  of  his  father’s  death 
he  was  at  fosterage,  in  Connaught,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  was  carefully  educated  for  his  future  position. 
Arrived  at  man’s  estate  he  went  to  Tara  in  disguise, 
and  employed  his  time  in  tending  sheep  for  a  poor 
widow.  Now  it  chanced  that  some  of  these  sheep,  as 
sheep  will,  strayed,  and  even  had  the  audacity  to  graze 
upon  the  lawn  of  the  Queen  of  Tara.  This  case  of 
trespass  was  brought  before  the  king,  who  ruled  that 
the  sheep  should  be  forfeited  for  the  trespass.  But 
Cormac,  who  was  present,  boldly  objected  to  this 
decision — ‘No,’  said  he,  ‘the  sheep  have  only  eaten 
the  fleece  of  the  land,  and  in  justice  only  their  fleece 
should  be  forfeited.’  The  speech  was  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  a  people  who,  then  as  now,  loved  nice 
legal  distinctions,  and  even  the  king  MacCon  ex¬ 
claimed — ‘  It  is  the  judgment  of  a  king.’  Then 
recognising  Cormac  he  would  have  seized  him,  but 
Cormac,  too  quick  for  him,  leaped  the  mound  of  the 
Claenfert  and  escaped.  Cormac  then  succeeded  in 
raising  an  army,  and  drove  the  usurper  from  Tara, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead  in  the  year  a.d.  227. 

Cormac’s  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  He  was, 
we  are  told,  not  only  a  warrior  and  a  judge,  but  a 
sage  and  a  scholar,  who  wrote  books,  and  encouraged 
learning.  It  is  said  that  he  was  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  that  when  he  lay  a  dying  he  told  them 
not  to  bury  him  at  Brugh  on  the  Boyne,  but  at  Ross- 
naree,  where  he  first  believed,  and  with  his  face  to  the 
rising  sun.  Whether  Cormac  became  a  Christian  or 
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not  is  uncertain,  but  men  so  eminent  in  the  Christian 
world  as  Sedulius,  Caelestius,  and  Pelagius,  have  been 
claimed  as  Irishmen,  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  uses  some 
stanzas  from  a  poem  by  Sedulius  in  the  Lauds  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  at  first  Vespers  of  the  Epiphany. 
Other  expressions  in  her  services  are  said  to  be 
borrowed  from  him,  and  in  this  way,  though  his 
poems  are  little  read  now,  ‘  he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh.’ 

As  for  Caelestius  and  Pelagius  they  are  well  known. 

Morgen,  or  Morien,  better  known  as  Pelagius, 
whether  of  Irish  extraction  or  not,  was  a  British  Monk 
who  took  a  decided  part  in  the  controversies  of  the 
time.  He  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  free-will, 
and  denied  that  the  soul  of  man  was  utterly  corrupt 
by  reason  of  Adam's  sin.  He  maintained  that  the 
heathen,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  could,  and 
did  obey  the  law  of  God.  He  also  held  that  physical 
death  was  not  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin,  but  a 
necessity  of  nature,  and  that  Adam  would  have  died, 
even  if  he  had  not  sinned.  However  reasonable  such 
views  may  seem  to-day,  they  were  then  and  long  after¬ 
wards  regarded  as  dangerous  heresy. 

The  most  ardent  and  energetic  of  the  disciples  of 
Pelagius  was  Caelestius,  a  lawyer  who  practised  in 
Rome,  but  who  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  an  Irish¬ 
man.  A  recent  authority  casts  doubt  upon  his  Irish 
origin,  maintaining  that  the  passage  in  St.  Jerome’s 
writings,  which  was  supposed  to  declare  it,  refers  to 
Pelagius  and  not  to  Caelestius.  However  this  may  be, 
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Pelagius  found  a  most  zealous  colleague  in  Cselestius, 
who,  it  is  said,  even  converted  the  Pope,  and  might 
have  changed  the  whole  current  of  Western  theology  ; 
but  the  Pope’s  conversion  or  perversion  was  short¬ 
lived,  and  various  Councils  declared  that  Pelagius  and 
Caelestius  were  heretics.  Their  views  were  con¬ 
demned,  and  they  were  banished.  But  to  banish  men 
is  one  thing,  to  banish  opinions  quite  another,  and 
so  these  views  have  never  been  entirely  banished 
from  the  Christian  Church,  and  they  are  probably  held 
by  a  greater  number  now  than  they  ever  were  before. 

The  first  attempt  to  convert  the  Irish  which  has 
been  recorded  was  made  by  Pope  Caelestine  I.  He  is 
said  to  have  sent  Palladius — in  the  year  a.d.  431 — ‘  to 
the  Scots,  who  believed  in  Christ  as  their  first  Bishop.’ 
To  the  Scots ,  that  is,  to  the  Irish ,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  period,  the  only  country 
known  as  Scotland  was  this  which  we  call  Ireland,  the 
only  people  known  as  the  Scots  were  those  we  know 
as  the  Irish. 

Little  is  known  of  Palladius.  Some  have  main¬ 
tained  that  he  did  not  precede  St.  Patrick,  the  opinion 
usually  held,  however,  is  that  he  came  a  short  time 
before  Patrick,  and  landed  at  Wicklow,  and  preached 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  being  received  with  cold¬ 
ness  and  hostility,  he  left  the  country  and  died  in 
Pictland,  the  land  we  now  call  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ST.  PATRICK 


HE  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick  admits  that — 


X  ‘  every  page  is  a  trial  of  faith/  Some,  yielding  to 
the  trial,  have  doubted  the  existence  of  Ireland’s  patron 


saint. 


In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  one  needs  to  beware  of 
the  ‘  falsehood  of  extremes  ’ :  the  extreme  of  credulity 
which  credits  the  saint  not  only  with  useless,  but 
malignant  miracles,  and  the  extreme  of  scepticism 
which,  in  defiance  of  satisfactory  evidence,  doubts  his 
existence. 

Regarding  the  stupendous  miracles  attributed  to 
Patrick  simply  as  the  tribute  paid  by  a  credulous  age 
to  a  great  man,  we  are  still  confronted  by  some 
difficulties.  These  have  to  do  with  the  dates  of  his 
birth,  of  his  mission,  and  of  his  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  372,  to  have  commenced  his  mission 
to  Ireland  in  432,  and  to  have  died  in  492  or  493. 

According  to  these  dates  he  was  sixty  years  old 
when  he  commenced  his  mission,  and  he  died  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Grave 
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doubt  has  been  cast  upon  all  these  dates  by  recent 
investigation.  Doubt  is  naturally  excited  by  the  im¬ 
probability  of  so  long  a  life  as  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  It  is  also  highly  improbable  that  Patrick  waited 
until  he  was  sixty  before  commencing  his  great  work, 
especially  as  the  urgent  call  to  that  work  came  to  him 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  In  fact,  these  dates  appear 
largely  due  to  such  fanciful  suppositions  as  a  parallel 
between  the  careers  of  Patrick  and  Moses,  hence  the 
age  hundred  and  twenty.  All  that  we  can  rely  upon 
seems  to  be  that  Patrick  was  born  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  that  he  died  sometime  in  the 
fifth. 

The  only  reliable  sources  of  information  for  St. 
Patrick’s  life  are  his  own  compositions.  These  are 
the  Confession  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Christian  Subjects  of  King  Coroticus. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  most  valuable  fragment  of 
autobiography.  It  was  written  by  Patrick  as  a  defence 
against  a  charge  of  presumption  for  undertaking  a 
mission  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  incompetent. 
‘  The  Epistle  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  King  Coroticus,’ 
is  an  indignant  remonstrance  against  the  capture  of 
some  Irish  converts  by  these  nominal  Christians.  His 
first  letter,  demanding  the  return  of  the  captives,  having 
been  treated  with  scorn,  Patrick,  in  his  second  Epistle, 
excommunicates  Coroticus  and  his  followers,  and  calls 
upon  all  Christians  to  avoid  them  until  they  repent  of 
their  brutal  and  cruel  conduct. 

According  to  his  own  ‘  Confession  ’  Sucath,  for  that 
was  Patrick’s  name,  Patricius  (whence  Patrick )  being 
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a  title,  was  born  of  Christian  parents.  Ailclyde,  now 
Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  is  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  his  birth-place.  His  father  was  Calpornius, 
a  deacon,  and  also  a  decurion,  or  Roman  magistrate. 

Calpornius  had  a  country-house  at  a  place  called 
Bannaven  Tabernae.  Here  Patrick,  who  was  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  staying  when  a  band  of  Irish 
pirates  assaulted  this  quiet  retreat,  and  carried  him  to 
Ireland. 

He  was  taken  to  Antrim,  and  retained  as  a  slave  in 
the  service  of  a  native  chief.  Here  in  the  valley  of  the 
Braid,  near  the  hill  of  Sleamish,  he  lived  for  years, 
engaged  in  tending  cattle  for  his  master. 

In  this  mournful  situation,  amongst  an  alien  race, 
far  from  friends  and  home,  ‘  the  love  of  God  began  to 
grow  in  him/  Religion,  of  which  he  had  thought  but 
little  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  became  very  precious 
to  him  now.  His  great  consolation  was  prayer.  On 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  woods,  in  snow,  and  frost, 
and  rain,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer. 

After  six  years  he  dreamed  that  he  heard  a  voice 
saying  he  should  soon  return  to  his  native  land.  A 
little  later  he  had  another  dream,  in  which  the  voice 
told  him  the  ship  was  ready,  and  indicated  the  port 
from  which  it  would  sail.  Forthwith  he  escaped, 
reached  the  port,  and  found  a  vessel  ready  to  sail.  He 
begged  to  be  taken  on  board,  but  was  angrily  refused. 
He  returned  dejected,  prayed  for  help,  and  very  soon 
heard  a  loud  voice  crying — ‘  Come  back,  those  men  are 
calling  you/  He  was  then  received  on  board,  and  the 
vessel  sailed,  arriving  in  three  days  at  a  port.  The 
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trial  of  the  journey  then  began  as  they  had  to  travel 
through  a  desert  for  twenty- eight  days.  Provisions 
failed  them,  and  the  men  bade  Patrick  pray  for  food. 
He  answered  that  if  they  turned  to  God,  God  might 
answer  their  prayers,  and  lo  !  a  heard  of  swine  appeared 
in  the  way  and  they  killed,  and  ate,  ‘  and  their  dogs  had 
their  fill.’  It  is  not  usual  for  sailors  immediately  after 
a  voyage  to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
dogs,  so  that  it  is  thought  these  had  been  imported 
from  Ireland  for  sale ;  Irish  dogs  being  at  that  time 
articles  of  commerce. 

We  do  not  know  what  Patrick  did  for  the  next  few 
years  after  leaving  the  ship’s  company.  The  stories 
about  his  studies  with  St.  Martin  and  St.  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  of  his  sojourn  on  the  rocky 
islets  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea  appear  to  have  no  foundation 
in  fact,  and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Confession.  Such 
important  events  as  his  consecration  by  St.  Germanus, 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  great  St.  Martin  would 
hardly  have  been  omitted  from  the  Confession  if  they 
had  ever  occurred,  as  they  would  form  very  important 
elements  in  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  presump¬ 
tion  for  having  undertaken  his  great  work.  All  the 
Confession  tells  us  is,  that,  after  a  few  years,  about 
which  he  is  silent,  he  was  in  Britain  again  with  his 
parents,  who  gladly  welcomed  him.  But  he  could  not 
rest  at  home.  A  voice  called,  a  hand  beckoned,  which 
he  could  not  resist,  dear  as  his  home  was  to  him.  He 
dreamed  he  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  man  who 
appeared  to  come  from  Ireland,  named  Victor,  and  he 
had  ‘innumerable  letters’  with  him,  ‘one  of  which,’  says 
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Patrick,  ‘  he  gave  to  me,’  it  contained  the  voice  of  the 
Irish,  and  as  he  read  it,  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice 
of  them  who  dwelt  by  the  western  sea,  and  they  cried 
out,  ‘  We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk 
still  among  us.’  Precisely  when  he  embarked  upon 
the  mission,  to  which  he  had  received  this  pathetic  call, 
appears  a  matter  of  conjecture,  a.d.  397,  405  and  432, 
are  dates  wide  asunder  and  they  are  all  given.  The 
probability  surely  is  that  like  Paul  he  was  not  ‘  dis¬ 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ’ ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  arrange  his  passage,  after  making  what  preparation 
he  could,  he  embarked  for  the  land  of  his  captivity. 

His  labours  in  Ireland  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
north.  Little  is  known  of  them,  except  their  patience, 
and  persistency,  which  may  be  inferred  from  their 
success.  It  is  pleasant  to  suppose  that  he  offered 
spiritual  freedom  to  his  old  master,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  boldly  attacked  the  very  seat  of  the  native  worship 
at  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Tara.  He  aimed  high, 
first  attempting  to  convert  the  chiefs,  knowing  well  that 
when  this  was  accomplished  the  conversion  of  their 
followers  would  be  an  easier  matter. 

He  met  with  many  obstacles  and  many  dangers, 
and  his  Confession  reveals  to  us  a  very  different  figure 
from  that  which  legend  and  false  history  would  conjure 
up.  According  to  those,  we  have  in  Patrick  a  prelate 
educated  by  St.  Martin  and  St.  Germanus,  consecrated 
by  Pope  Caelestine,  backed  by  all  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  which  cast  in 
the  shade  all  that  has  been  claimed  even  for  a  St.  Peter 
or  St.  Paul.  Compare  with  this  the  reality  which  the 
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Confession  shows. — An  old  man,  surrounded  by 
dangers,  humbly  acknowledging  his  disadvantages  and 
ignorance,  to  whom  cattle-herding  in  his  youth  has 
made  writing  difficult,  whose  Latin  style  is  corrupt  and 
barbarous,  who,  despite  his  success,  has  to  meet  a 
charge  of  presumption  for  undertaking  his  mission, 
and  who  meets  that  charge  with  the  simple  assertion 
that  he  had  heard  the  call  of  God,  and  had  obeyed  it. 

This  is  the  real  Patrick,  the  other  is  an  impossible 
myth.  About  his  death  as  about  his  life  many  legends 
linger,  and  its  date  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  buried  at  Downpatrick,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral.  Such  is  Ireland’s  patron  saint.  A  man  who 
needed  no  papal  consecration,  for  he  felt  the  call  of 
God.  On  the  lonely  heights  of  Sleamish,  far  from 
friends  and  home,  he  felt  the  divine  presence,  and 
resolved  to  live  to  God.  Restored  at  length  to  his 
family,  his  heart  melted  in  pity  for  the  land  of  his 
bondage.  Called  by  God,  and  moved  by  love,  that 
surest  evidence  of  God’s  presence,  he  began  his  life- 
work.  Ever  acknowledging  his  own  imperfections 
with  touching  humility,  but  ever  trusting  in  God,  he 
cast  forth  the  good  seed :  God  blessed  his  labours  : 
God  granted  the  increase,  and  an  abundant  harvest 
rewarded  his  patient  toil. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BENIGNUS,  BRIGIT,  ENDA,  AND  COLUMBA. 

HE  immediate  successor  of  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 


X  have  been  Benignus,  whom  he  baptised,  and 
named  Be7iigjius,  because  of  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition. 

After  the  baptism,  Patrick,  wearied  by  journeying 
and  preaching,  fell  asleep,  and  while  he  slept,  the  child 
Benignus  gathered  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  gently 
strewed  them  over  him.  When  Patrick’s  attendant 
would  have  prevented  this  the  saint  awoke,  and  thanked 
the  child,  and  said  to  those  who  were  present — ‘  He 
shall  be  the  heir  of  my  kingdom  ’ — so  runs  the  story. 
Benignus  had  a  sweet  and  pleasing  voice,  and  led  the 
psalms  in  the  simple  worship  of  those  days,  and  for  ten 
years,  from  a.b.  455  to  465,  he,  it  is  said,  ruled  the 
Church  and  school  of  Armagh. 

Even  the  pre-Christian  legends  of  Erin  are  noted 
for  the  chivalrous  respect  paid  to  women,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  therefore  that  next  to  Patrick  the 
most  popular  saint  in  Ireland  is  a  woman.  Brigid, 
Brigit,  or  Bridget  was  born  in  453.  Her  father  was  a 
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chief,  but  her  mother  was  his  slave,  and  was  sold  by 
him  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his  wife.  A  Druid 
bought  her,  and  on  his  farm  Brigit  was  born.  Here 
she  tended  sheep,  cared  for  the  blind  and  fed  the 
hungry;  but  she  longed  to  see  her  father,  and  so  he 
took  her  to  his  home,  where  she  appears  to  have  been 
busy  in  household  matters,  not  only  cooking,  but 
looking  after  the  cattle,  and  so  tender  was  her  heart  to 
all  God’s  creatures  that  when  a  hungry  hound  came  in 
she  would  give  him  part  of  the  dinner. 

Brigit  begged  to  see  her  mother,  and  as  her  father 
would  not  consent,  she  so  pitied  her  mother’s  sad  and 
lonely  condition  that  she  went  even  against  his  com¬ 
mandment.  And  very  glad  was  her  mother  to  see  her, 
and  busy,  careful  Brigit  soon  made  the  farm,  where  her 
mother  toiled,  prosper.  Perhaps  this  good  management 
had  something  to  do  with  the  conversion  of  her  mother’s 
master  and  mistress,  for  when  they  came  to  visit  the 
farm,  it  is  said  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
on  the  Druid’s  conversion  he  offered  to  give  Brigit  all 
the  cattle  that  she  had  so  well  looked  after;  but  Brigit 
replied,  ‘  Take  thou  the  cows,  but  give  me  my  mother’s 
freedom.’  Eventually  he  gave  her  both,  and  she 
distributed  the  cows  amongst  the  poor,  and  returned 
with  her  mother,  a  slave  no  longer,  to  her  father’s 
house.  Again  at  her  father’s  house,  she  excited  his 
anger  by  giving  so  much  to  the  poor.  So  angry  was 
he  that  he  determined  to  sell  her  to  Dunlaing,  king  of 
Leinster.  But  when  he  told  the  King  why  he  wished 
to  sell  his  own  daughter,  Dunlaing  told  him  that  she 
was  better  than  either  of  them,  and  not  to  be  thus  dealt 
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with.  After  this  she  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God,  being,  it  is  said,  even  ordained  as  a  bishop.  She 
founded  the  monastery  of  Kildare,  a  double  monastery 
for  men  and  women,  and  much  to  the  scandal  of 
ecclesiastical  historians,  she  appointed  a  bishop  under 
her  jurisdiction,  and  when  the  said  bishop  brought  over 
some  foreign  vestments,  she  cut  them  up,  and  made 
clothes  of  them  for  the  poor. 

Brigit  was  evidently  a  good,  unselfish,  high-spirited, 
kindly  woman,  and  a  true  saint,  but  an  exaggerated 
homage  has  been  paid  to  her.  She  has  been  entitled 
‘  the  Queen  of  queens/  £  the  Mother  of  the  Lord/  £  the 
Queen  of  the  true  God/  £  the  Mary  of  the  West/  She 
thus  competes  with  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  the  devotion 
paid  to  her,  a  result  which  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  patriotic  thought  that  no  saint  could  be  superior  to 
those  of  Ireland,  the  £  Isle  of  Saints/ 

St.  Enda,  who,  like  Brigit,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  during  the  life-time  of  St.  Patrick,  was  a  son 
of  the  King  of  Oriel.  His  sister  persuaded  him  to 
adopt  a  religious  life,  and  from  his  brother-in-law,  the 
king  of  Munster,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Isles  of 
Aran  in  order  that  in  one  of  those  barren  solitudes  he 
might  establish  a  monastery.  Here  on  the  great  Island, 
or  Aran  Mor,  ever  within  sound  of  the  mighty  Atlantic, 
he  founded  his  monastery,  which  soon  attracted  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

Here  came  Brendan,  and  Finnian  of  Clonard,  and 
here  came  Columcille,  or  Columba,  one  of  the  greatest 
missionaries  of  all  time. 

Columba  was  born  at  Gartan  in  Donegal,  on  Dec. 
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7th,  521.  He  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Ireland, 
his  father  being  a  son  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
while  his  mother  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
provincial  king.  Educated  at  the  monastic  school  of 
Clonard,  in  due  time  he  went  to  be  ordained  as  a 
bishop,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  primitive  times  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  he  inquired  for  the 
bishop  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  he  was  told 
that  the  good  man  was  ploughing  in  the  field. 

On  his  appearance,  the  Bishop  welcomed  him 
heartily,  but,  it  is  said,  by  a  mistake,  ordained  him  a 
priest  instead  of  a  bishop.  That  such  a  story  could 
have  arisen  shows  how  the  Irish  Church  then  differed 
from  that  of  Rome.- 

After  his  ordination,  Columba  began  to  work  with 
great  energy  in  the  evangelization  of  his  country, 
planting  churches  and  monasteries.  He  was  a  noted 
scribe,  and  on  one  occasion  borrowed  from  Finnian, 
also  a  great  scribe,  a  Latin  Psalter,  which  he  copied. 
St.  Finnian,  according  to  the  story,  objected,  and 
claimed  both  the  copy  and  the  original.  Columba 
refusing  to  part  with  it,  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
King  of  Meath,  who,  on  the  principle  of  Brehon  law, 
that — ‘  As  to  every  cow  belongs  her  calf,  so  to  every 
book  belongs  its  copy,’ — decided  in  favour  of  Finnian. 
Bitterly  resenting  this  decision,  Columba  is  said  to  have 
called  upon  his  fellow-tribesmen  to  avenge  his  wrongs, 
and  in  the  battle  that  ensued  the  Ulster  men  inflicted 
serious  loss  on  the  men  of  Meath.  For  this  calamity, 
Columba  was  excommunicated,  and  on  his  submission 
it  was  ordered  that  as  a  penance  for  the  strife  he  had 
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caused,  he  should  leave  Ireland  on  a  mission  to  the 
Piets  of  Pictland  (Scotland).  This  account  of  the 
origin  of  Columba’s  mission  is  very  doubtful,  but  that 
he  was  mixed  up  with  several  conflicts,  and  on  account 
of  the  battle  of  Cooldrevny,  in  5  61,  was  excommunicated, 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  It  is  probable  that  these 
circumstances  may  have  suggested  the  desirability  of 
retiring  from  a  land  where  his  political  connections,  his 
martial  propensities,  and  his  hot  temper  tempted  him 
to  break  the  peace.  His  mission  to  what  is  now  called 
Scotland  was  a  remarkable  example  of  religious 
reciprocity.  From  thence  had  come  Patrick  to  convert 
the  Irish,  and  to  that  country  goes  Columba,  an  Irish¬ 
man,  to  convert  the  Piets. 

He  left  Ireland  in  563,  being  in  his  forty-second 
year.  First,  it  is  said,  he  landed  upon  Oronsay,  but 
climbing  a  hill,  and  seeing  the  Irish  coast  in  the  dim 
distance,  he  again  embarked,  and  landed  on  the  island 
of  Hy,  or  Iona.  And  he  called  a  cairn  on  a  hill  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island  the  Cairn  of  Farewell,  for  from 
there  his  eye  could  never  rest  upon  the  dear  Irish  coast, 
and  so  it  is  named  unto  this  day. 

Columba’s  mission  recalls  the  triumphs  of  St. 
Patrick’s.  He  began  by  establishing  a  monastery  at 
Iona,  from  which  he  could  make  his  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  districts.  Here  were  set  up  the  little 
huts  of  wattles  and  clay,  or  of  timber,  with  the  church 
of  oak  planks,  and  all  surrounded  by  a  rude  fortification 
of  stones  and  earth.  Here  an  orderly  and  industrious 
community  was  established,  gaining  a  living  out  of  the 
soil  and  the  sea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  organising 
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this  community,  preaching  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  mastering  the  Pictish 
language.  Then,  like  St.  Patrick,  Columba  resolved 
to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and  make  a 
bold  attempt  to  convert  the  king. 

How  he  succeeded  is,  like  Patrick’s  attempt  at 
Tara,  involved  in  a  mist'  of  legend,  but  that  he  did 
succeed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  King  Brude  became 
a  convert  in  565,  and  churches  and  monasteries  began 
to  spring  up  in  all  directions.  His  conversion  was  the 
salvation  of  the  Christian  settlement,  which  had  been 
established  some  sixty-five  years  before  by  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  their 
fellow- Christians  when  the  Roman  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn.  Five  years  before  Brude 's  conversion,  the 
Piets  had  conquered  these  Irish  settlers,  and  but  for 
Columba’s  intervention  they  would  probably  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  Columba  not  only  prevented 
this  by  his  influence  with  Brude,  but  reorganized  the 
affairs  of  the  settlement  or  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  and 
eventually  freed  it  from  its  subjection  to  the  Irish  kings. 
With  this  object,  and  also  to  plead  for  the  Irish  bards 
who  were  threatened  with  expulsion  from  Ireland,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  He  gained  both  his 
objects,  and  after  being  received  with  the  greatest 
honour  and  veneration  at  various  monasteries,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Iona  Legends  similar  to  those 
which  are  told  of  St.  Patrick  cluster  about  his  death. 
It  is  said  the  prayers  of  the  brethren  deferred  it  for  four 
years.  Angels  conversed  with  him.  and  his  cell  was 
illuminated  with  celestial  light. 
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Different  from  these  legends  is  the  incident  of 
Columba’ s  farewell  to  the  old  white  horse  which 
used  to  carry  milk  from  the  dairy  to  the  monastery. 
Convinced  that  his  departure  was  now  nigh  at  hand, 
Columba  visited  the  monks  who  were  working  in  the 
fields,  and  blessed  them.  He  also  examined  the 
granary,  to  see  that  there  was  sufficient  store  for  the 
winter.  Half-way  between  the  granary  and  the  store¬ 
house,  the  old  horse  met  him,  and  putting  his  head  on 
Columba’s  shoulder  seemed  to  take  farewell  with  eyes 
full  of  tears.  Seeing  this,  the  attendant  would  have 
prevented  it,  but  the  saint  prohibiting  him,  said,  ‘  The 
horse  loves  me,  let  him  weep  for  my  departure.  Behold, 
thou,  a  man  knowest  not  what  has  been  revealed  by  the 
Creator  to  this  irrational  animal,7  and  thus  speaking,  he 
turned  to  the  horse  and  blessed  it,  and  retired  to  his 
cell  to  work  at  the  transcription  of  a  Psalter.  When  he 
came  to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm — 
‘They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing,’ 
— he  paused.  ‘Here  I  must  stop,’  he  said;  ‘letBaithen 
write  the  rest.’  This  was  on  Saturday,  June  7th,  597. 
As  soon  as  the  midnight  bell  rang  for  the  matins  of 
Sunday,  he  rose  from  his  stone  couch,  ran  to  the  church 
before  the  other  monks,  and  was  found  prostrate  before 
the  altar.  Columba  opened  his  eyes  once,  turned 
them  upon  his  brethren  with  a  look  of  serene  and 
radiant  joy,  raised  his  right  hand  in  an  effort  to  bless 
them,  and  so  passed  away  with  a  face  calm  and  sweet, 
like  that  of  a  man  who,  in  his  sleep  had  seen  a  vision 
of  heaven.  So,  according  to  the  record  of  Adamnan, 
lived  and  died  the  great  missionary,  Saint  Columba. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  RISE  OF  PAPAL  SUPREMACY. 

EVEN  years  before  the  death  of  Columba, 


Columbanus  had  begun  his  mission  to  the 
Continent ;  and  Irish  missionaries  soon  rekindled  the 
light  of  Christianity  in  many  a  land.  To  the  labours 
of  the  good  St.  Aidan,  and  of  his  successors,  Finan 
and  Colman,  Saxon  England  largely  owes  her  Chris¬ 
tianity.  At  this  period,  when  the  Roman  civilization 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  night  of  barbarism,  Ireland 
may  well  be  called  The  Light  of  Europe.  Nobles 
and  princes  flocked  to  her  shores  for  their  education, 
and  her  proud  title,  The  Island  of  Saints  and  Teachers , 
was  no  empty  boast. 

Europe  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland 
for  her  labours  at  this  period.  The  Irish  Church 
seemed  at  this  time  likely  to  become  the  dominant 
Church  of  Christendom ;  but  her  missionaries  were 
more  successful  in  awakening  religious  life  than  in 
organising  it.  The  Irish  Church,  which  had  been 
moulded  by  Irish  custom,  could  not  stand  before  the 
more  perfect  organisation  and  more  rigid  discipline  of 
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Rome.  Christianity  had  taken  the  Roman  Empire 
for  her  1  stage  and  framework/  All  the  countries 
conquered  by  Rome  had  received  Christianity,  and 
the  Churches  in  these  countries  had  been  moulded 
by  Roman  custom.  The  organisation  of  the  Empire 
had  been  taken  as  the  pattern  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Church.  But  Ireland  had  never  been  conquered 
by  Rome.  She  was  therefore  in  a  different  position 
from  all  these  countries,  and  the  difference  showed 
itself  in  the  organisation  of  her  Church.  The  Irish 
nation  was  divided  into  a  number  of  clans.  These 
clans  were  virtually  independent.  The  over-king,  who, 
in  St.  Patrick’s  day,  resided  at  Tara,  exercised  no 
effective  supervision  over  the  other  clans.  The  idea 
of  an  effective  central  government  was  unknown. 
The  Church  was  modelled  on  the  same  plan.  The 
monastery  was  a  spiritual  clan.  The  founder  and 
ruler  of  it  was  succeeded  by  his  heirs,  who  were  called 
the  Coarhs.  In  the  Church,  as  in  the  State,  there  was 
the  same  lack  of  an  effective  central  authority.  Such 
a  system  had  grown  up  naturally  in  Ireland,  but  it  did 
not  take  so  kindly  to  other  soils.  Recovering  from 
the  shock  of  barbarian  invasion,  Rome  began  to  assert 
more  ecclesiastical  authority  than  before,  and  her 
missionaries  soon  came  into  contact  and  collision  with 
thoseTrom  'Ireland. 

The  result  of  such  a  conflict  could  not  long  remain 
doubtful.  The  Irish  missionaries  abroad,  who  had  so 
bravely  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  were 
supplanted  by  their  rivals,  who  could  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Rome,  and  who  were  not  averse  from 
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using  persecution  when  other  means  failed.  These 
events  impress  upon  us  the  fact,  which  must  be  clearly 
recognised,  that  Ireland  became  Christian  long  before 
she  became  Papal.  Ireland  resisted  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  longer  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

Never  conquered  by  the  Roman  Empire,  she  was 
the  last  to  yield  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy.  Her 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
East  through  Southern  Gaul.  This  Eastern  origin  is 
shewn  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Amongst  these  have  been 
noticed — the  arrangement  of  the  Churches  into  groups 
of  seven,  the  tonsure  of  the  priests,  the  liturgy,  the 
ornament  of  Irish  MSS.,  and  many  curious  customs  of 
Eastern  origin. 

Not  only  was  the  Irish  Church  derived  from  the 
East,  but  Eastern  practices  were  confirmed  by  inter¬ 
course  between  Ireland  •  and  Eastern  lands.  This 
intercourse  helped  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  Irish 
and  the  Papal  Churches. 

When  the  missionaries  of  the  two  Churches  came 
into  collision,  the  most  pronounced  differences  were 
in  the  observance  of  Easter,  the  form  of  the  tonsure, 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  acknowledgment  of  Papal 
supremacy.  The  Irish  missionaries  adhered  to  the 
ancient  Eastern  method  of  observing  Easter,  and  to 
the  Eastern  tonsure,  while  they  allowed  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  denied  the  Papal  supremacy.  There 
were  other  differences,  but  about  these  the  conflict 
chiefly  raged. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the 
momentous  importance  assumed  by  this  controversv 
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as  to  the  date  of  Easter,  if  we  did  not  remember 
that  the  fiercest  disputes  have  been  waged  about 
trifles. 

In  the  year  463,  Pope  Hilary,  vexed  by  the  fact 
that  Easter  was  observed  at  three  distinct  periods, 
discarded  the  old  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years  for 
one  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  years.  Patrick  had 
taught  the  Irish  to  compute  by  the  old  plan,  and  they 
knew  nothing  of  this  change  until  Augustine  came  to 
England.  It  was  introduced  as  a  novelty,  and  resisted 
as  a  novelty.  St.  Columbanus,  who  found  the  new 
system  in  Gaul,  condemned  it  in  a  most  out-spoken 
letter  to  the  Pope  (Gregory  the  Great). 

The  new  fashion  was  not  adopted  till  the  eighth 
century,  and  when  adopted,  the  other  differences 
remained.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  respected  and 
venerated,  but  he  was  not  regarded  as  supreme  over 
all  other  bishops.  Bishops  and  presbyters,  or  priests, 
still  married  if  they  were  so  inclined,  and  the  great 
See  of  Armagh  descended  for  a  long  period  from 
father  to  son.  Each  church  had  its  bishop,  and  arch¬ 
bishops  exerted  no  regular  control. 

So  the  Church  of  Ireland  still  kept  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom  :  a  relic  of  older  customs  and 
more  primitive  times. 

But  all  this  was  to  be  changed.  It  was  to  be 
changed  not  by  the  Irish,  but  by  their  conquerors. 
Rome’s  supremacy  came  to  Ireland  in  the  wake  of 
invading  hosts.  Ireland’s  submission  to  the  Pope — 
Ireland’s  Roman  Catholicism — is  due,  not  to  Patrick, 
who  conquered  her  for  Christ,  but  to  the  fierce  Danes 
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and  Normans,  who  conquered  her  first  for  themselves, 
and  eventually  for  Rome. 

The  Danes  had  a  special  antipathy  to  Christianity, 
due  to  Charlemagne's  cruel  attempts  to  convert  the 
Saxons  by  force.  This,  and  a  natural  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  plunder,  caused  them  to  descend  upon  the 
shores  of  innocent  Ireland  in  795,  when  they  landed 
on  the  island  of  Lambay,  and  sacked  the  monastery. 
A  more  serious  invasion  of  the  country  occurred  about 
the  year  831,  when  three  powerful  Danish  fleets 
entered  Irish  waters.  A  warrior  named  Turgesius 
commanded  the  expedition.  He  took  Armagh,  as¬ 
sumed  the  office  of  Coarb,  and  established  the  worship 
of  Thor  in  the  city  sacred  to  St.  Patrick.  While 
Turgesius  thus  officiated  at  Armagh,  his  wife,  Ota, 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  .at  Clonmacnois,  which  had 
also  been  captured,  and  here,  instead  of  hymn  and 
prayer,  the  shrieks  of  human  victims  rose,  with  the 
smoke  of  sacrifice,  to  heaven.  This  attempt  to  re¬ 
introduce  heathenism  was  of  short  duration,  Turgesius 
being  in  a  few  years  defeated  and  drowned.  But 
periodical  invasions  occurred,  and  the  country  re¬ 
mained  in  a  most  unsettled  state.  To  this  period  are 
ascribed  the  wonderful  round  towers,  which  have 
excited  so  much  controversy,  and  which  were  used,  it 
is  supposed,  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  plundering 
Danes. 

Many  learned  men  left  Ireland  to  pursue  their 
studies  abroad,  where  they  could  depend  upon  more 
tranquillity.  Amongst  them  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and  one  whose  influence 
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upon  religious  thought  was  to  be  very  great  This 
was  John  Scotus.  A  bold  thinker  for  his  day,  he 
held  reason  to  be  above  authority,  identifying  it  with 
religion.  He  denied  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
eucharist  were  actually  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  his  views,  known  to  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  had 
some  influence  on  the  English  Reformation,  which 
was  to  occur  so  many  centuries  later. 

After  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  the  Danes 
settled  permanently  on  the  Liffey  and  created  the  city 
and  kingdom  of  Dublin.  Though  for  so  long  its 
bitter  persecutors  they  eventually  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  but  the  Christianity  they  adopted  was  a  recent 
importation  from  Rome,  and  not  the  same  as  that 
professed  by  the  native  Irish.  Their  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  fully  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
thus  the  Danish  invasion  gained  for  Rome  three 
bishopricks,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick.  Gil¬ 
bert,  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  was  an  eager  advocate 
for  Roman  usages.  He  was  moreover  Papal  Legate, 
and  directly  interested  in  extending  his  master’s  sway. 
But  his  effort  might  have  failed  if  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  adhesion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Armagh. 

Celsus,  who  belonged  to  the  family  which  had  held 
the  greatest  bishoprick  in  Ireland  for  two  hundred 
years,  betrayed  the  fortress  of  Irish  ecclesiastical 
independence.  Before  his  day  dioceses,  and  diocesan 
episcopacy,  had  no  existence  in  the  country.  Nearly 
every  church  had  its  bishop ;  but  at  the  Synod  of 
Rathbreasil,  at  which  Celsus  was  present,  this  primi- 
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tive  form  of  Church  government  was  altered,  and 
Ireland  was  divided  into  twenty-six  dioceses.  When 
Celsus  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  appointed  Malachy 
of  Connor  as  his  successor.  Malachy  had  early 
imbibed  a  love  for  Roman  order  and  discipline,  and 
he  devoted  his  laborious  life  to  bringing  the  Church 
of  Ireland  into  subjection  to  Rome.  After  resigning 
the  See  of  Armagh  he  travelled  to  Rome,  gaining  the 
friendship  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  on  his  way.  He 
was  appointed  Papal  Legate,  and  through  his  exertions, 
Cashel,  Tuam,  and  Dublin  were  constituted  Arch- 
bishopricks,  while  Armagh,  which  had  been  an  Arch- 
bishoprick  in  name,  from  reverence  to  St.  Patrick,  was 
made  one  in  reality,  and  declared  the  seat  of  the 
primacy  of  all  Ireland. 

These  innovations  were  not  effected  without  op¬ 
position.  Some  bishops  stoutly  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence  ;  but  an  event  soon  happened  which 
stamped  out  all  opposition.  This  event  was  the 
Conquest  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of 
England. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear),  an  Englishman, 
and  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  been  Pope  of 
Rome,  gave  Ireland  to  the  King  of  England,  that  it 
might  be  brought  into  complete  conformity  with 
Roman  Catholic  discipline.  In  1172  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  made  his  formal  submission  to  Henry  II., 
and  soon  hardly  a  vestige  remained  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Church.  We  do  not  know 
very  accurately  what  the  state  of  that  Church  was 
before  its  union  with  Rome  was  consummated.  Prob- 
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ably  abuses  and  disorders  prevailed,  and  doubtless  St. 
Malachy  thought  he  was  doing  good  service  when 
he  used  his  personal  influence,  and  great  ability,  in 
bringing  the  church  of  his  native  land  into  line  with 
the  rest  of  Western  Christendom.  As  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  conduct  opinions  will  vary.  Some  will  hold 
that  rigid  order  and  monotonous  uniformity  are  a  poor 
exchange  for  freedom,  and  many  will  be  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  resistance,  made  by  the  ancient 
Church  of  this  country,  to  the  imposition  of  that  won¬ 
derful  system  of  spiritual  despotism  which  chained  all 
Europe  to  the  Papal  chair. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

OME  had  conquered.  Anglo-Norman  adven- 


IV  turers,  in  pursuing  their  own  interests,  had 
served  her  purpose.  Henry  II.,  though  somewhat 
tardily,  had  done  Pope  Adrian’s  behests.  He  had 
extended  the  borders  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  of  the  Papal 
Church.  Whether  he  had  ‘  rooted  out  the  weeds  of 
wickedness  from  the  field  of  the  Lord  ’  is  another 
question.  This  the  famous  Bull  of  Adrian  bade  him 
do,  and  if  the  phrase  ‘  weeds  of  wickedness  '  means 
ecclesiastical  irregularities,  Henry  might  boast  that  he 
had  gone  far  to  accomplish  this  also.  It  was  now 
decreed  ‘  that  divine  offices  should  be  henceforth 
celebrated  in  every  part  of  Ireland  according  to  the 
forms  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England.’ 

In  this  weed-uprooting  process  some  flowers  had 
suffered.  Simplicity  and  freedom  were  trampled 
under  foot.  There  was  much  homely  simplicity  in 
the  ancient  Irish  Church.  Her  bishops  sometimes 
followed  the  plough.  Her  monasteries  were  mud 
huts ;  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  Her  churches 
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were  plain  square  buildings.  Plain  living  was  the 
rule.  Gelasius,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  came  to 
visit  Henry  II.,  accompanied  by  a  white  cow,  whose 
milk  was  his  only  nourishment. 

This  sort  of  thing  did  not  suit  the  proud  Norman 
prelates.  Gelasius,  who  had  helped  to  bring  the  Irish 
Church  into  communion  with  Rome,  and  who  had 
received  the  pall,  retained  the  primacy,  and  Laurence 
O’Toole  remained  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  but  at  their 
death  these  sees  were  filled  by  men  of  a  very  different 
stamp  as  well  as  of  a  different  nationality.  Gelasius 
and  O’Toole  retained  something  of  the  simplicity  of 
more  primitive  times,  their  successors  were  ambitious 
despotic  rulers  and  shrewd  men  of  the  world,  with 
little  of  the  saint  in  their  composition.  Such  was  John 
Conyer,  who  succeeded  St.  Laurence  O’Toole  in  the 
see  of  Dublin.  At  his  death  a  still  more  astute  and 
unscrupulous  Anglo-Norman  stepped  in.  Henry,  of 
London,  who  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
1213,  has  left  behind  him  an  unenviable  nick-name. 
He  was  called  ‘  Burn-bill  ’  or  ‘  Scorch-Villain  ’  be¬ 
cause  having  called  upon  his  tenants  to  produce  their 
title-deeds,  leases,  and  grants  received  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  he  put  them  all  in  the  fire,  a  very  summary 
way  of  dealing  with  inconvenient  legal  documents. 
Men  of  this  stamp,  grasping  and  unscrupulous,  did 
much  to  augment  the  pomp  and  power  of  their 
bishopricks.  They  were  at  once  unscrupulous  and 
intolerant. 

The  ancient  Irish  Church  allowed  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  never  persecuted.  It  is  a  very  signifi- 
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cant  fact  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  Ire¬ 
land  presided  over  by  a  Papal  Legate  was  the  first  to 
close  its  proceedings  with  an  anathema. 

An  event  which  occurred  in  1324,  sheds  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  story  of  religion  in  Ireland  at  this 
period. 

A  woman  named  Petronilla,  a  servant  of  Lady 
Alice  Kettle  or  Kyttler,  against  whom  a  charge  of 
heresy  and  witchcraft  had  been  brought,  was  burned 
to  death  at  Kilkenny  as  an  accomplice  of  her  mistress, 
while  Lady  Alice,  and  another  associate,  only  escaped 
this  cruel  fate  by  doing  ample  penance. 

Two  or  three  years  later  another  fire  was  lit,  and 
Adam  Duff,  a  Leinster  man  of  the  tribe  of  the 
O’Toole,  was  burned  alive  on  College  Green  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  and  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  We 
only  know  the  opinions  of  this  Adam  Duff  from  his 
bitter  foes.  They  said  of  him,  as  of  old  time  it  was 
said  of  another,  that  he  had  a  devil.  All  we  can 
gather  is  that  he  died  for  what  he  deemed  the  truth. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  followers  of  St. 
Francis,  and  other  orders  of  monks  had  brought  some 
sense  of  religion  into  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  by 
living  self-denying  lives,  and  ministering  to  the  poor, 
and  the  sick,  the  oppressed,  and  the  fallen.  But  they 
had  lost  their  first  love,  and  in  the  following  century 
only  cumbered  the  ground.  The  fourteenth  century 
*vas  indeed  a  dark  period  in  Ireland’s  history.  The 
country  was  devastated  by  the  forces  of  Edward  Bruce : 
the  religious  orders  were  sunk  in  sloth,  sensuality,  and 
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hypocrisy  :  the  fires  of  persecution  were  lit,  and  that 
awful  pestilence  called  the  Black  Death  reduced  towns 
and  villages  to  mournful  deserts. 

In  this  awful  time  it  is  cheering  to  review  the  life 
of  one  true,  honest  man. 

The  Anglo-Norman  Prelates  were  not  all  mere 
grasping  avaricious  men  of  the  world.  A  notable 
exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  career  of  Richard 
Fitzralph,  sometimes  called  St.  Richard  of  Dundalk, 
Dundalk  being  his  birth-place.  Fitzralph  may  be 
called  the  Wickliffe  of  Ireland.  Like  Wickliffe  he 
opposed  the  mendicant  friars,  and  roused  their  hatred ; 
like  Wickliffe,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Papal  tribunal ;  and  like  Wickliffe, 
he  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Scriptures.  The 
ancient  Irish  Church  was  famous  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  through  the  Latin  version;  but  Fitzralph 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Irish. 

Fitzralph  had  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1347.  In 
forcible  language  he  described  the  shameless  impu¬ 
dence  and  extortion  of  the  friars.  Cited  to  appear  at 
Avignon  he  spent  three  years  in  maintaining  his  cause 
before  the  Pope.  It  is  said  that  he  was  then  silenced 
by  the  Papal  order,  and  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  he 
soon  entered  ‘the  silent  land,’  dying  in  1360.  His 
body  was  removed  to  Dundalk  and  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.  So  lived  and  died  one  who 
was  denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  revered  as  a  saint. 

It  has  been  Ireland’s  fate  never  to  be  completely 
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conquered,  and  this  applies  to  her  ecclesiastical,  as 
to  her  political  system. 

The  ancient  Celtic  Church  had  bowed  to  the  storm. 
Deprived  of  her  independence,  she  no  longer  disputed 
the  papal  authority.  Rome  had  overcome  all  organ¬ 
ised  resistance.  Wherever  the  Anglo-Norman  power 
ruled,  churches  of  Anglo-Norman  pattern,  dedicated 
to  Anglo-Norman  saints,  sprang  up,  and  pushed  aside 
the  frailer  edifices  of  Celtic  workmanship.  But  Celtic 
tradition  and  custom  were  not  entirely  uprooted. 
Especially  in  the  west  they  still  flourished.  Columcille 
and  Kieran  had  still  their  votaries.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  monastery,  with  its  spacious  refectory,  and 
stately  church,  and  its  life  in  common,  did  not  entirely 
supersede  the  more  modest  establishment  with  its 
collection  of  small  square  stone-roofed  churches,  its 
modest  mud  huts,  and  its  round  tower.  Such  institu¬ 
tions  hallowed  by  memories  of  Columba  and  Aidan 
still  existed  almost  unchanged,  and  monks  still  wore 
the  Celtic  tonsure,  and  Coarb  still  succeeded  Coarb 
in  natural  succession.  In  some  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  far  west  it  was  as  though  no  Anglo-Norman  Con¬ 
quest  had  occurred.  Under  the  name  of  Culdees 
or  servants  of  God,  communities  of  Celtic  monks 
continued  to  exist  for  many  centuries,  though  degene¬ 
rating  in  power  and  influence.  Indeed  it  is  said  that 
in  a  modified  form  the  Culdees  of  Armagh,  as  vicars 
choral,  still  exist,  having  survived  the  Reformation, 
and  having  been  incorporated  by  Charles  I. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

''HAT  remarkable  movement  known  as  the  Re- 


X  formation  made  little  progress  in  Ireland.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent  its  progress  was  largely 
due  to  the  awakened  consciences  and  quickened  intel¬ 
lects  of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother 
tongue.  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Jerome,  and  others  had 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  In  Ireland  the  soil  was  all 
unprepared,  and  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  country  was  the  forcible 
imposition  of  a  religious  system  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  neither  desired  nor  understood.  The  attempt 
to  quicken  religious  development  by  force  is  more 
foolish,  and  hardly  less  wicked  than  the  attempt  to 
retard  it  by  the  same  means. 

In  England  the  soil  had  been  prepared,  and  John 
Wickliffe  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  simpler  faith.  He 
translated  the  Scriptures  :  he  circulated  his  tracts  far 
and  wide :  he  raised  an  order  of  preachers,  ‘  the 
simple  priests,’  who  denounced  Rome's  corruption  in 
homely  language. 
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So  the  rector  of  Lutterworth  and  his  disciples  pre¬ 
pared  England  for  the  harvest  of  the  Reformation. 

Ireland  had  no  such  seed-sowing.  The  country 
was  divided,  and  constantly  distracted  by  civil  war. 
The  language  was  a  difficulty.  Wickliffe’s  Bible,  and 
Wickliffe’s  tracts  had  helped  to  mould  the  English 
tongue,  and  unite  the  English  people,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  England  lisped  in  Reformation  truth.  Not  so 
Ireland.  If,  as  it  has  been  affirmed,  Richard  of 
Dundalk  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Irish,  their 
circulation  was  very  limited.  Richard’s  thirteen  years’ 
primacy,  three  of  which  were  spent  in  Italy,  left  little 
time  for  such  a  work  as  Wickliffe  did  for  England, 
and  he  appears  to  have  formed  no  school  of  like- 
minded  men.  When  the  Reformation  dawned  in 
other  lands,  Ireland,  which,  centuries  before,  had 
rekindled  the  light  of  Christianity,  was  sunk  in  dark¬ 
ness.  The  people  were  left  in  gross  ignorance  of 
religious  truth.  The  morals  of  the  clergy,  if  no  worse, 
were  no  better  than  in  other  countries.  The  only 
preachers  were  the  begging  friars.  In  a  report  made 
to  the  king  in  1515  it  is  stated  that — ‘There  is  no 
Archbishop,  nor  bishop,  abbot,  nor  prior,  parson,  nor 
vicar,  nor  any  other  person  of  the  Church,  high  or 
low,  that  useth  to  preach  the  word  of  God  saving  the 
poor  friars  beggars.’ 

In  the  seventh  century  Alfrid  had  sung  : — 

‘  I  found  the  good  lay  monks  and  brothers 
Ever  beseeching  help  for  others, 

And,  in  their  keeping,  the  Holy  Word 
Pure  as  it  came  from  Jesus  the  Lord.’ 
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This  could  not  have  been  said  of  the  teaching  of  ‘  the 
poor  friars  beggars.’  Their  teaching  at  this  time  was 
anything  but  pure,  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  all  the 
poor  people  got. 

Some  evidence  of  religious  thought  and  life  is 
afforded  by  the  prosecutions  for  heresy.  An  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  declaring  that  ‘  the 
acts  against  Lollards  and  heretics  are  authorised  by 
the  present  parliament  ’  shows  that  there  was  some 
dissent  from  the  religion  then  professed  and  enforced 
by  the  State.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  these 
doctrines  spread  beyond  the  cities,  and  whether  they 
were  expressed  in  language  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  could  understand. 

The  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  amongst  the  Irish  people. 
His  Protestantism  began  and  ended  with  self-interest. 
His  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  lands 
and  wealth  of  the  monasteries  were  all  he  required. 
His  reforming  zeal  could  go  no  further.  On  other 
matters  no  man  was  more  severely  orthodox.  The 
reformation  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  Henry  VIII.  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  was  but  an  episode  in  his  duel 
with  the  Pope. 

To  accomplish  this  so-called  Reformation,  Henry 
raised  George  Browne  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dublin.  Browne  had  been  an  Augustine  friar,  and 
had  risen  to  be  provincial  of  the  order  in  England. 
He  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  Luther’s 
writings.  Cromwell  saw  in  him  a  useful  agent  for 
carrying  out  his  designs,  and  through  his  powerful 
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patronage,  Browne  was  raised  to  the  See  of 
Dublin. 

His  commission,  it  is  said,  was  ‘  to  root  out  all  that 
the  Pope  had  planted  in  the  portion  of  the  vineyard 
committed  to  his  care,  and  throughout  the  land 
generally. 

This  reminds  us  of  that  famous  Bull  of  Adrian 
which  commanded  Henry  II.  ‘  to  root  out  the  weeds 
of  wickedness  from  the  field  of  the  Lord.’ 

After  this  uprooting  process,  first  by  Henry  II.  at 
the  Pope’s  order,  again  by  Archbishop  Browne  at  the 
order  of  a  later  Henry,  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  few  flowers  and  little  fruit  remained  ?  The  story 
of  religion  in  Ireland  would  be  a  more  cheerful  story 
if  there  had  been  less  of  this  uprooting,  and  more 
patient  seed- sowing  and  planting. 

Browne  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
early  in  1535.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
writes  to  his  patron  Cromwell  in  a  somewhat  doleful 
strain.  His  ‘  Brother  Armagh  ’ — /.<?.,  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh — had  vigorously  opposed  him,  ‘  laying  a 
curse  on  the  people  whosoever  should  own  his  high¬ 
ness’s  supremacy.  He  recommends  a  parliament  to 
pass  the  supremacy  by  Act,  ‘for,’  says  he,  ‘they  do  not 
much  matter  his  highness’s  commission,  which  your 
lordship  sent  us  over.’  He  then  refers  to  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  priests,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people  :  ‘  And 
as  for  their  secular  orders,  they  be  in  a  manner  as 
ignorant  as  the  people,  being  not  able  to  say  mass,  or 
pronounce  the  words,  they  not  knowing  what  they 
themselves  say  in  the  Roman  tongue.  The  common 
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people  of  this  island  are  more  zealous  in  their  blind¬ 
ness  than  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  in  the  truth  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel/  Poor,  ignorant,  zealous, 
faithful  people !  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd. 

The  Archbishop’s  advice  was  taken,  a  parliament 
was  summoned,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  the 
act  for  the  king’s  supremacy,  the  act  of  appeals,  and 
the  act  against  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
‘by  some  called  the  Pope,’  were  passed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  zeal  in  urging  on  those  measures,  Browne 
received  a  very  unpleasant  letter  from  his  master  in 
the  summer  of  1537. 

The  king  was  enraged,  and  soundly  r£ted  the 
Archbishop:  ‘For  neither  do  ye  give  yourself  to  the 
instruction  of  our  people  there  in  the  word  of  God, 
nor  frame  yourself  to  stand  us  in  any  stead  for  the 
furtherance  of  our  affairs ;  such  is  your  lightness  in 
behaviour,  and  such  is  the  elation  of  your  mind  in 
pride,  that  glorying  in  foolish  ceremonies,  and  delight¬ 
ing  in  we  and  us,  in  your  dream  comparing  yourself 
so  near  to  a  prince  in  honour  and  estimation,  that  all 
virtue  and  honesty  is  almost  banished  from  you. 
Reforvi  yourself,  therefore,  with  this  gentle  advertise¬ 
ment.’  Strange  counsel,  this,  to  the  man  who  had 
been  sent  to  reform  a  nation’s  religion:  doubly  strange 
when  we  think  from  whom  the  counsel  came. 

Poor  Browne  !  his  position  was  a  difficult  one  to 
fill.  He  had  to  serve  an  exacting  master,  and  he  was 
surrounded  by  enemies.  He  acknowledges,  in  his 
reply,  that  the  king’s  letter  made  him  tremble,  and 
defends  himself  against  the  charges  of  remissness. 
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He  also  humbly  apologises  for  writing  we  and  us,  a 
little  matter  which  the  king  seems  as  jealous  of  as  of 
his  supremacy.  Browne  continually  complains  to 
Cromwell  of  his  opponents,  and  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy.  ‘  A  bird,’  he  says,  ‘  might  be  taught  to 
speak  with  as  much  sense  as  several  of  them.’  He 
adds  that  the  prior  and  the  dean  refused  to  have  the 
images  removed  from  his  cathedrals. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  ‘by  some  called  the  Pope,’ 
was  not  idle.  He  communicated  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  a  vow  of  obedience  concluding  with  a 
terrible  curse,  and  about  midsummer,  1538,  evidence 
of  his  activity,  of  a  more  alarming  kind,  was  dis¬ 
covered.  A  Franciscan  friar,  named  Thady  Birne, 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  put  in  the  pillory, 
and  confined  in  prison,  until  the  king’s  order  for  his 
removal  to  England.  Fearing  the  worst,  the  unhappy 
man  committed  suicide  on  July  24th,  in  Dublin  Castle. 
In  his  possession  was  discovered  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Metz  to  the  O’Neal,  urging  that  great  chief¬ 
tain  to  avow  himself  the  champion  of  Rome,  and  ‘  for 
the  glory  of  the  Mother  Church,  the  honour  of  St. 
Peter,  and  his  own  secureness,  to  suppress  heresy  and 
his  holiness’s  enemies.’  To  inflame  the  Irish  chief¬ 
tain’s  zeal,  the  letter  affirms  that  the  Pope  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  prophecy  which  declared  that  ‘  the  Mother 
Church  of  Rome  falleth,  when,  in  Ireland,  the  Catholic 
faith  is  overcome.’  O’Neill,  who  took  the  field  the 
following  year,  was  pursued  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Grey 
and  defeated  at  Lake  Bellahoe. 

In  the  meantime,  Browne  vigorously  continued  his 
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crusade  against  the  images,  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  Lord  Deputy.  Grey’s  attitude  is  vividly  described 
in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Butler  to  Cromwell,  dated 
August  26th,  1538. 

‘  This  last  week,  the  Vicar  of  Chester,  sitting  at  my 
Lord  Deputy’s  board,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  others  of 
the  King’s  Council,  and  I,  there  present,  said  openly 
before  us  all,  that  the  King’s  Majesty  had  commanded 
that  images  should  be  set  up  again,  and  honoured, 
and  worshipped,  as  much  as  ever  they  were ;  and  we 
held  us  all  in  silence  in  my  Lord  Deputy’s  presence, 
to  see  what  he  would  say  thereto.  He  held  his  peace, 
and  said  nothing :  and  then  my  Lord  of  Dublin,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  I,  said,  among  other  things, 
that  if  he  were  in  any  other  place,  out  of  my  Lord 
Deputy’s  presence,  we  would  put  him  fast  by  the  heels, 
and  that  he  had  deserved  grievous  punishment.  His 
lordship  kept  his  tongue,  and  said  nothing  all  the 
while.  Surely  he  hath  a  special  zeal  to  the  Papists.’ 

When  this  incident  occurred,  many  of  the  most 
precious  relics  had  been  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  Bachall,  or  staff  of 
Jesus,  ‘which,’  says  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
‘  was  in  Dublin,  performing  miracles  from  the  time  of 
Patrick  down  to  that  time,  and  which  was  in  the  hand 
of  Christ,  while  he  was  among  men.’ 

The  destruction  of  a  relic  so  long  venerated  must 
have  shocked  the  feelings  of  many,  and  such  violent 
measures  were  not  calculated  to  make  the  Reformation 
popular  with  the  masses. 
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Writing  to  Cromwell  in  May,  Browne  says,  ‘  I 
think  the  simplest  holy-water  clerk  is  better  esteemed 
than  I  am/  and  he  urges  Cromwell  either  to  make  his 
authority  more  effective,  or  to  let  him  return  home  to 
the  cloister. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Archbishop 
commenced  a  preaching  tour,  accompanied  by  other 
members  of  the  privy  council.  The  chief  subject 
of  his  discourses  seems  to  have  been  the  King’s 
Supremacy,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  close.  In  this  way  four  counties 
were  visited. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Archbishop  Browne  that 
in  his  preaching  zeal  he  attempted  to  defy  a  stupid 
and  brutal  law.  The  bad  policy  of  prohibiting  the 
Irish  language  had  been  continued  by  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  still  unlawful  to  speak  Irish  in  the  Pale,  though 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  unable  to  speak  anything 
else.  In  order  that  these  might  understand,  Browne 
expressed  his  intention  of  appointing  as  his  assistant 
Dr.  Nangle,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  ‘  who/  says  he,  ‘  is 
not  only  well  learned,  but  also  a  right  honest  man, 
and  undoubtedly  will  set  forth  as  well  the  word  of 
God  as  our  prince’s  causes,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  to  the 
discharge,  I  trust,  of  my  conscience/  If  this  good 
intention  had  been  powerfully  supported,  and  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out,  it  might  have  done  much  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  But 
the  blossom  perished,  nipped  by  the  cold  frost  of 
prejudice  before  it  could  develop  into  fruit. 

And  so  what  was  called  a  Reformation  went  on 
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with  much  jarring  and  wrangling  and  intriguing  :  with 
much  burning  of  relics  and  swearing  of  oaths :  with 
much  talk  of  the  supremacy  of  king  or  Pope,  and  little 
heed  paid  to  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  And  amidst  all  this  Henry  VIII., 
whose  varying  moods  had  been  watched  so  long  with 
alternate  hope  and  fear,  surrounded  by  cringing 
attendants,  who  dared  not  tell  him  of  the  approaching 
end,  died  on  the  28th  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
year  1547. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

the  reformation.  ( Continued ) 

THE  capricious  tyranny  of  Henry  had  been  felt 
both  by  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  closing 
year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of  dramatic 
surprises  which  caused  alternate  hope  and  dread  in 
either  party.  A  little  more  than  three  years  before  his 
death  he  had  made  George  Dowdall  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  thus  primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  pleased  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  reformers. 

Dowdall,  a  staunch  Catholic  and  strongly  opposed 
to  the  new  movement,  made  an  effort  to  have  his 
appointment  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  In  this  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Pope  appointed  a  Scotchman 
named  Robert  Waucop  to  the  primacy.  Robert 
Waucop  was  never  acknowledged  as  primate  in 
Ireland,  though  as  such  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
Council  of  Trent.  He  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable 
man — though  so  near-sighted  as  to  be  called  blind,  it 
is  said,  ‘  he  rode  post  better  than  any  man  of  his  time.’ 
He  is  also  remembered  as  the  man  who  first  introduced 
the  Jesuits  into  Ireland.  He  died  at  the  Jesuit’s  College 
in  Paris  in  1551. 
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Dowdall  endeavoured  to  honour  his  great  predeces¬ 
sor  Fitzralph  by  canonising  him,  and  in  a  synod  held  in 
Drogheda  on  June  20th,  1 545,  he  ordered  that  Fitzralph’s 
festival  should  be  celebrated  with  nine  lessons  yearly  ? 
on  the  27th  of  June. 

Though  the  Pope  refused  to  confirm  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  the  festival  was  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  it 
is  pleasant  to  record  this  effort  to  do  honour  to  one  to 
whom  honour  was  due,  centuries  after  his  death.  But 
though  Dowdall  was  ready  to  canonise  Fitzralph,  he 
did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

When  the  little  boy  of  nine  years,  known  as  Edward 
VI.,  came  to  the  throne,  his  most  powerful  advisers 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  Protestantism.  In  England 
they  speedily  made  their  influence  felt,  and  after  some 
years  their  attention  was  turned  to  Ireland. 

In  1549,  the  prayer-book  in  English  had  been 
authorised,  and  was  used  in  all  the  English  parish 
churches.  Some  two  years  later  an  order  came  to  the 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  that  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  in  Ireland.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1551,  an  assembly  of  the  Archbishops,  bishops,  and 
clergy  of  Ireland  was  summoned  to  consider  the  king’s 
order.  The  Lord  Deputy  having  spoken,  ‘  George 
Dowdall  stood  and  laboured  with  all  his  power  and 
force  to  oppose  the  liturgy,  that  it  might  not  be  read  or 
sung  in  the  Church,  saying,  then  shall  every  illiterate 
fellow  read  service  or  mass,  as  he  in  those  days  termed 
the  word  service.’  The  condition  of  the  country 
furnished  a  sad  retort  to  this  objection.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  Ireland  if  every  illiterate  fellow  could 
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have  read  even  his  native  tongue,  but  few  could  read  in 
any  language,  and  ‘  to  this  saying  of  the  Archbishop’s, 
Sir  Anthony  replied,  ‘  No,  your  grace  is  mistaken  ;  for 
we  have  too  many  illiterate  priests  among  us  already, 
who  can  neither  pronounce  the  Latin,  nor  know  what 
it  means,  no  more  than  the  common  people  that  hear 
them,  but  when  the  people  hear  the  litany  in  English, 
they  and  the  priest  will  then  understand  what  they  pray 
for.’  The  Archbishop  then  bade  St.  Leger  ‘beware  of 
the  clergy’s  curse.’ 

St.  Leger. — ‘  I  fear  no  strange  curse,  so  long  as  I 
have  the  blessing  of  the  Church  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  one.’ 

Dowdall. — ‘  Can  there  be  a  truer  Church  than  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Mother  Church  of  Rome  ?  ’ 

St.  Leger. — ‘  I  thought  we  had  all  been  of  the 
Church  of  Christ :  for  he  calls  all  true  believers  in 
him,  his  Church,  and  himself  the  head  thereof.’ 

Dowdall. — ‘  And  is  not  St.  Peter’s  Church  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  ’ 

St.  Leger. — ‘  St.  Peter  was  a  member  of  Christ’s 
Church :  but  the  church  was  not  St.  Peter’s ;  neither 
was  St.  Peter,  but  Christ,  the  head  thereof.’ 

With  these  words  the  argument  ceased,  for  the 
Primate  indignantly  withdrew,  accompanied  by  the 
other  bishops  who  were  under  him,  except  the  Bishop 
of  Meath.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  some  four 
bishops,  and  other  clergy  also  remained,  and  submitted 
to  the  king’s  order. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  for  carrying  the  order 
into  effect,  and  the  English  Liturgy  was  used  for  the 
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first  time  on  Easter  Day  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  when  Archbishop  Browne  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  from  the  text — ‘  Open  mine  eyes  that  I  may  see 
the  wonders  of  thy  law.’  This  sermon  is  remarkable 
for  its  description  of  the  then  recently  founded  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  With  a  foresight  which  appears  wonder¬ 
ful,  the  Archbishop  portrays  the  method,  the  power, 
and  the  fate  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  ‘  For  these  sects 
will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms ;  with  the 
heathen,  an  heathenist ;  with  Atheists,  an  Atheist ;  with 
the  Jews,  a  Jew  ;  and  with  the  reformers,  a  reformade  • 
purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds,  your 
hearts,  and  your  inclinations.  .  .  .  These  shall  spread 
over  the  whole  world ;  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
council  of  princes,  and  they  never  the  wiser ;  charming 
of  them,  yea,  making  your  princes  reveal  their  hearts, 
and  the  secrets  therein  unto  them,  and  yet  they  not 
perceive  it.  .  .  .  Yet  in  the  end,  God  to  justify  his  law 
shall  suddenly  cut  off  this  society,  even  by  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  most  succoured  them,  and  made  use 
of  them,  so  that  at  the  end  they  shall  become  odious 
to  all  nations.  They  shall  be  worse  than  Jews,  having 
no  resting-place  upon  the  earth  ;  and  then  shall  a  Jew 
have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit.’ 

The  new  liturgy  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  book 
printed  in  Ireland.  Humphrey  Powell,  who  came  from 
England  the  same  year  in  which  it  appeared,  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  art  of  printing 
into  the  country. 

St.  Leger  was  recalled  for  some  complaints  made 
against  him  by  Archbishop  Browne.  He  was  succeeded 
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in  April,  1551,  by  Sir  James  Crofts,  who  came  with 
instructions  that  the  service  was  to  be  translated  into 
Irish  in  those  places  which  needed  it.  To  bring  such 
instructions  was  a  different  thing  from  executing  them, 
and  this  good  intention  was  set  aside  like  so  many 
others. 

Sir  James,  almost  immediately,  wrote  to  the  Primate 
Dowdall  asking  him  to  confer  with  some  other  bishops 
in  the  hope  of  a  settlement  of  their  controversy. 
Dowdall  agreed  to  the  conference  (though  expressing 
little  hope  of  its  success)  and  it  took  place  in  the  great 
hall  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey..  The  dialogue  between  the 
Primate,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  Lord  Deputy 
has  been  preserved.  It  contains  an  interesting  allusion 
to  Erasmus,  whose  authority  is  quoted  against  the 
genuineness  of  two  prayers  which  were  ascribed  to  St. 
Ambrose. 

Archbishop. — ‘  How  hath  the  Church  erred  since 
St.  Ambrose’s  days  ?  Take  heed  lest  you  be  not  ex¬ 
communicated/ 

Bishop  of  Meath. — ‘  I  have  excommunicated 
myself  already  from  thence.  Therefore  with  Erasmus 
I  shall  own,  that  the  prayers  in  St.  Ambrose’s  Mass, 
especially  that  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  appears  not 
to  be  in  his  ancient  works ;  for  he  had  more  of  the 
truth  and  of  God’s  spirit  in  him,  than  our  latter  bishops 
of  Rome  ever  had,  as  to  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  goddess.’ 

So  the  debate  went  on,  those  who  took  part  in  it 
remaining  of  the  same  opinion  at  its  conclusion  as  at 
its  commencement.  Dowdall  remained  steadfast  to 
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his  consecration  oath,  and  his  punishment  was  the  loss 
of  the  primacy,  this  being  attached  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
still  occupied  by  Browne.  Dowdall  left  the  country, 
and  this  it  appears  was  considered  equivalent  to  resigna¬ 
tion,  for  the  king’s  advisers  appointed  Hugh  Goodacre 
to  the  archbishoprick  of  Armagh.  Another  bishoprick, 
that  of  Ossory,  was  also  vacant,  and  a  noted  reformer, 
Bale,  obtained  the  preferment. 

John  Bale  was  born  in  1495,  at  Cove,  a  village  in 
Suffolk.  When  twelve  years  old  he  entered  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  white  friars,  or  Carmelites,  at  Norwich,  and 
from  there  went  to  Cambridge.  He  became  a  very 
zealous  Protestant,  and  was  twice  imprisoned  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  preaching  against  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  saints  and  the  worshipping  of  images. 

After  Cromwell’s  execution  ‘  he  thought  it  not  safe 
for  him  to  abide  any  longer  in  England,  especially  as 
persecution  grew  so  hot  upon  the  six  articles,  so  he 
with  his  wife  and  family,  went  beyond  sea,  and  tarried 
in  Germany  eight  years.’ 

On  the  succession  of  Edward,  Bale  returned  to 
England,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Bishop’s 
Stoke,  in  Hampshire.  In  1552  the  young  king  made 
a  royal  progress  to  Southampton,  five  miles  from 
Bishop’s  Stoke,  and  Bale,  who  had  just  recovered  from 
a  dangerous  ague,  went  to  Southampton,  and  standing 
‘  in  the  open  street  right  against  the  gallery,’  was 
recognised  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  one  of  the 
king’s  privy-chamber.  The  king  was  told  of  this,  and 
having  heard  that  Bale  was  dead  and  buried,  ‘  marvelled 
thereof.’  He  at  once  suggested  that  Bale  should  be 
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appointed  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Ossory.  And  so 
the  most  energetic  of  all  the  reformers  in  Ireland  gained 
his  preferment. 

His  consecration  was  attended  with  opposition  and 
difficulty.  Hitherto  in  Ireland  the  papal  form  had  been 
used;  but  Bale  was  determined* only  to  be  consecrated 
according  to  the  new  form,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  England  that  same  year. 

In  this  he  had  his  way,  but  opponents  of  all  kinds 
were  numerous,  and,  within  two  days  after  his  consecra¬ 
tion,  he  was  so  ill  that  none  thought  he  would  recover. 
Neither  illness  nor  opposition  prevented  him  from 
declaring  his  views. 

‘  I  earnestly  exhorted  the  people,’  says  he,  ‘  to 
repentance  for  sin,  and  required  them  to  give  credit  to 
the  gospel  of  salvation.  To  acknowledge  and  believe 
that  there  is  but  one  God ;  and  him  only  without  any 
other,  sincerely  to  worship.  To  confess  one  Christ  for 
an  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  to  trust  in  none 
other  men’s  prayers,  merits,  nor  yet  deservings,  but  in 
his  alone,  for  salvation.  I  treated  at  large  both  of  the 
heavenly  and  political  state  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  helpers  I  found  none  among  my  prebendaries  and 
Clergy,  but  adversaries  a  great  number.’ 

Bale,  who  had  been  long  married,  urged  his  clergy 
to  follow  his  example.  Their  answer  was  a  strange- 
one — ‘  What !  should  we  marry  for  half  a  year,  and  so 
lose  our  livings?’  Remembering  this  expression  later, 
Bale  thought  it  proved  that  these  men  were  1  inspired  ’ 
— ‘  or  that  they  had  knowledge  of  some  secret  mischief 
working  in  England.’ 
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‘Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.’ — ‘  On 
the  25th  of  July,  the  priests,’  says  Bale,  ‘were  as 
pleasantly  disposed  as  might  be,  and  went  by  heaps 
from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  seek  the  best  Rob  Davie,  and 
Aqua  Vitae,  which  are  their  special  drinks  there.  They 
caused  all  their  cups  to  be  filled  in  with  Gaudeamus  in 
Dolio,  the  mystery  thereof  only  known  to  them,  and  at 
that  time  to  none  other  else,  which  was,  that  King 
Edward  was  dead ,  and  that  they  were  in  hope  to  have 
up  their  masking  masses  again.’ 

On  July  6th,  1553,  a  few  days  before  this,  the 
young  king  died  at  Greenwich  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

IN  tracing  the  history  of  religion  in  Ireland  we  have 
seen  how  at  first  the  Church  of  Rome  had  no  legal 
supremacy  over  the  Irish  Church  :  how  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Danes,  and  Anglo-Normans, 
that  supremacy  was  enforced  :  how  it  was  abolished  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  now  under  Mary,  who  succeeded 
her  brother,  we  again  see  it  revived,  though  only  to  be 
again  abolished  on  the  accession  of  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
These  later  changes  scarcely  touched  the  masses  of  the 
people,  being  little  more  than  alterations  in  legal 
phraseology.  Much  of  what  passes  for  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland  is  like  a  drama  in  a  language  unknown  to  the 
audience,  which  neither  hisses  nor  applauds  because  it 
cannot  understand. 

The  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  which 
was  directed  against  the  Pope,  was  executed  in  Ireland 
with  but  little  energy,  the  extent  of  its  operation  was 
limited,  and  its  effect  was  but  superficial.  What  had 
been  weakly  executed  was  easily  abolished.  The 
Castle  officials  shewed  that  they  were  now  ready  to 
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conform  to  any  religion  that  happened  to  be  professed 
by  those  in  power.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  was  once 
more  appointed  Lord  Deputy.  Though  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  Protestantism  under  Edward,  and  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  contended  with  Dowdall  against  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  Rome,  he  was  quite  ready,  under  his  new 
sovereign,  to  pursue  an  exactly  opposite  policy. 

But  though  a  man  may  turn  his  back  upon  his  past 
he  is  apt  at  times  to  be  unpleasantly  reminded  of  it. 
And  this  happened  to  St.  Leger.  When  Protestantism 
was  in  fashion  he  had  ‘rhymed  against  the  real  presence 
for  his  pastime/  Vain  of  his  verses  he  had  ‘  let  the 
papers  fall  where  courtiers  might  light  thereon/  The 
fact  that  various  copies  of  these  verses  in  his  own  hand 
were  extant,  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  his 
enemies;  and  this,  it  is  said,  led  to  his  recall  in  1556  : 
for  what  was  highly  applauded  by  the  courtiers  of 
Edward  VI.  was  regarded  very  differently  by  the 
courtiers  of  Mary. 

The  new  state  of  things  in  church  and  state  resulted 
in  the  vacation  of  some  bishopricks. 

The  married  clergy,  high  and  low,  had  to  give  up 
their  benefices.  Browne,  who  had  ruled  so  long  in 
Dublin,  was  deprived  of  his  archbishoprick,  while 
Dowdall  was  recalled  from  abroad,  and  restored  to  the 
archbishoprick  of  Armagh,  that  see  again  regaining  its 
pre-eminence  over  Dublin. 

When  men  so  moderate  as  Browne  and  others  were 
thus  dealt  with,  it  is  no  marvel  that  Bale  had  to  ffee  the 
country.  The  most  energetic  and  strenuous  of  all  the 
reformers  in  Ireland,  he  had  made  many  enemies. 
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When  Mary  was  proclaimed  queen  on  the  20th  of 
August  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  wear  the 
cope,  crosier  and  mitre  in  the  procession.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  affirming  that  ‘  he  was  not  Moses' 
minister  but  Christ’s,’  and  taking  the  New  Testament 
in  his  hand  he  proceeded  to  the  market  cross  at 
Kilkenny,  to  address  the  people,  but  much  to  his 
annoyance,  his  prebendaries,  determined  that  the  mitre 
and  crosier  should  not  be  slighted,  had  got  two 
disguised  priests,  one  to  bear  the  mitre  before  him,  the 
other  the  crosier,  ‘  making  three  procession  pageants 
instead  of  one.’  He  adds — ‘  The  young  men,  in  the 
forenoon,  played  a  tragedy  of  God’s  promises  in  the 
old  law,  at  the  market  cross,  with  organ  playings,  and 
songs  very  aptly.  In  the  afternoon  again  they  played 
a  comedy  of  Saint  John  Baptist’s  preaching,  of  Christ’s 
baptizing,  and  of  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  to 
the  small  contentation  of  the  priests  and  other  Papists 
there.’  It  is  characteristic  of  Bale  that  he  had  thus 
utilized  the  old  custom  of  acting  ‘  mysteries  ’  or  miracle 
plays,  and  pressed  it  into  the  service  of  Protestantism. 
Instead  of  frowning  on  the  stage,  like  his  Puritan 
successors,  he  used  it  for  instructing  the  people,  writing 
the  plays  himself. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  which  was  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  day,  he  preached  boldly,  in  defiance  of  those 
who  had  boasted  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  recant 
all  that  he  had  preached  before,  taking  for  his  text,  ‘  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  etc.’  ‘  Then  declared 
I  unto  them  all  that  I  had  taught  them  since  my  first 
coming  thither,  as,  that  our  God  was  but  one  God,  and 
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ought  alone  to  be  worshipped  ;  and  that  our  Christ  was 
but  one  Christ,  and  ought  alone  to  be  trusted  to  for  our 
redemption  from  sin.’ 

A  few  days  after  this  bold  utterance  five  of  the 
bishop’s  servants,  who  were  haymaking  about  half  a 
mile  from  his  house,  were  slain.  He  was  rescued  from 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  perilous  position  by  the 
sovereign  of  Kilkenny,  who  escorted  him  to  the  town 
with  three  hundred  footmen  and  one  hundred  horsemen. 
From  thence  he  fled  to  the  castle  of  Lechline,  and  so 
to  Dublin,  where  he  remained  for  a  time  among  his 
friends.  He  left  Dublin  in  a  small  trading  vessel,  but 
before  they  had  lost  sight  of  land,  he  was  captured  by 
a  Flemish  man-of-war,  and  robbed  of  his  property. 

The  Flemish  ship  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  sailed  to  Dover,  in 
both  of  which  ports  Bale  was  in  danger  of  being 
arrested  for  treason.  The  captain  was  only  prevented 
from  giving  him  up  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  Bale  was 
liberated  on  payment  of  thirty  pounds.  From  Holland 
he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  remained  there  till  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him  to  a 
prebend  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death  in  November,  1563. 

Mary,  like  her  predecessor,  had  been  proclaimed 
‘  Supreme  Head  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,’  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  she 
restored  none  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries  which 
had  been  confiscated  by  her  father.  She  reinstated 
Dowdall  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  of  all 
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Ireland,  though  his  appointment  under  her  father  had 
been  disapproved  of  by  the  Pope.  Other  bishops  were 
appointed  by  her,  and  only  some  of  these  appointments 
appear  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope.  But  the 
holy  see  seems  to  have  treated  so  zealous  a  disciple 
with  considerable  indulgence,  and  to  have  been  thank¬ 
ful  for  such  small  mercies  as  the  restoration  to  the 
church  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  the  revival  of 
the  Acts  against  heresy. 

Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  whose  recall  has  been 
alluded  to,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Fitzwalter.  He 
came  with  strict  instructions  ‘  to  set  forth  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Pope’s  holiness,  and  see  apostolick 
of  Rome  ;  ’  and  also  ‘  to  punish  and  repress  all  heretics 
and  Lollards,  and  their  damnable  sects,  opinions,  and 
errors.’ 

Before  these  instructions  were  formally  carried  out 
by  a  revival  of  the  old  acts,  a  solemn  reconciliation 
took  place  between  Ireland  and  the  Papal  see.  The 
Papal  bull  having  been  delivered  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Curwin,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
it  was  read  by  that  prelate  while  on  his  knees  ‘  distinctly 
in  a  high  voice  ’  in  open  parliament,  and  the  Lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons  ....  em¬ 
braced  it  right  reverendly,  and  humbly  kneeling  upon 
their  knees,  being  repentant,  and  yielding  thanks,  had 
Te  Deum  solemnly  sung.’ 

Then  they  proceeded  to  business,  and  repealed  all 
the  anti-papal  acts  since  the  twentieth  year  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  revived  those  old  acts  against  heretics 
and  Lollards,  whereby  all  such  as  dared  to  think  for 
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themselves,  and  express  their  thoughts,  might  be 
‘  arrested  by  the  diocesan  ;  and  on  conviction  be  kept 
in  prison  and  tried  at  his  discretion ;  and  refusing  to 
abjure,  or  on  relapsing,  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm 
and  burnt  for  the  terror  of  others.’ 

Despite  these  old  persecuting  acts,  so  solemnly 
revived,  there  was  little  if  any  persecution  in  Ireland 
for  religious  opinion  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  This 
was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  in 
England  at  the  time,  and  the  persecuted  English 
Protestants  began  to  regard  Ireland  as  a  haven  of 
refuge,  and  to  flock  to  her  shores  for  safety. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Protestant 
refugees  would  not  have  remained  long  unmolested  if 
Mary’s  reign  had  been  continued ;  but  some  two  years 
after  the  acts  referred  to  had  been  revived,  in  November 
17th,  1558,  the  Queen  died. 

The  sombre  and  repulsive  tragedy  of  her  reign 
ended  for  Ireland  with  as  bright  a  little  comedy  as 
sober  history  has  ever  recorded. 

‘  Queen  Mary,  having  dealt  severely  with  the 
Protestants  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her 
reign  signed  a  commission  for  to  take  the  same  course 
with  them  in  Ireland ;  and  to  execute  the  same  with 
greater  force,  she  nominated  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  sending  the  commission  by  this  doctor  : 
who  in  his  journey  coming  to  Chester,  the  mayor  of 
that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending  a 
messenger  into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman, 
waited  on  the  doctor:  who  in  discourse  with  the  mayor, 
taketh  out  of  a  cloak-bag  a  leather  box,  saying  unto 
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him,  “  Here  is  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics 
of  Ireland,’’  calling  the  Protestants  by  that  title.  The 
good  woman  of  the  house,  being  well  affected  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  also  having  a  brother  named 
John  Edmonds,  of  the  same,  then  a  citizen  of  Dublin, 
was  much  troubled  at  the  doctor’s  words.  But  watching 
her  convenient  time,  whilst  the  mayor  took  his  leave 
and  the  doctor  complimenting  him  down  the  stairs, 
she  opens  the  box,  and  takes  the  commission  out, 
placing  in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pack  of 
cards ,  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  uppermost  and  wrapped 
up.  The  doctor,  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  suspecting 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up  the  box  as 
formerly.  The  next  day  going  to  the  water- side,  wind 
and  weather  serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ireland,  and 
landed  on  the  7th  of  October,  1558,  at  Dublin;  then 
coming  to  the  castle,  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  being  the 
Lord  Deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before  him  and 
the  privy  council,  who  coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a 
speech,  relating  upon  what  account  he  came  over,  he- 
presents  the  box  unto  the  Lord  Deputy  :  who  causing 
it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read  the  com¬ 
mission,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards,  with 
the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost ;  which  not  only  startled 
the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  but  the  doctor,  who 
assured  them  that  he  had  a  commission,  but  knew  not 
how  it  was  gone.  Then  the  Lord  Deputy  made  answer, 
“  Let  us  have  another  commission,  and  we  will  shuffle 
the  cards  in  the  meanwhile.”  The  doctor  being  troubled 
in  his  mind  went  his  way,  and  returned  into  England, 
and  coming  to  the  court  obtained  another  commission; 
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but  staying  for  the  wind  at  the  water-side,  news  came 
unto  him  that  Queen  Mary  was  dead.  And  thus  God 
preserved  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.’ 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  ever  an  admirer  of  ready 
wit  and  courage,  was,  we  are  told,  much  amused  by 
this  story,  and  sending  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  or 
Mattershed  as  she  became  on  her  marriage,  gave  her  a 
life-pension  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND  UNDER 

ELIZABETH. 

FTER  Elizabeth  had  reigned  for  thirty-seven 


jT\.  years,  Edmund  Spenser,  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Faerie  Queene/  wrote  a  book  called — ‘A  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,  written  dialogue-wise  between 
Eudoxus  and  Ireneus/  Speaking  of  the  state  of 
religion  at  that  time,  Ireneus  says,  ‘  Therefore,  the 
fault  which  I  find  in  religion  is  but  one,  but  the  same 
is  universal  throughout  all  that  country;  that  is,  that 
they  be  all  Papists  by  their  profession,  but  in  the  same 
so  blindly  and  brutishly  informed,  for  the  most  part, 
that  not  one  amongst  a  hundred  knoweth  any  ground 
of  religion  or  any  article  of  his  faith,  but  can  perhaps 
say  his  Paternoster  or  his  Ave-Maria,  without  any 
knowledge  or  understanding  what  one  word  thereof 
meaneth.’ 

To  this  statement  Eudoxus  naturally  replies,  ‘  Is  it 
not,  then,  a  little  blot  to  them  that  now  hold  the  place 
of  government,  that  they  which  now  are  in  the  light 
themselves  suffer  a  people  under  their  charge  to 
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wallow  in  such  deadly  darkness/  And  Ireneus  makes 
answer — ‘  That  which  you  blame,  Eudoxus,  is  not,  I 
suppose,  any  fault  of  will  in  those  godly  fathers,  which 
have  charge  thereof,  but  the  inconvenience  of  the  time 
and  troublous  occasions  wherewith  that  wretched 
realm  hath  continually  been  turmoiled.  For  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religion  needeth  quiet  times ;  and  ere  we  seek 
to  settle  a  sound  discipline  in  the  clergy  we  mus1: 
purchase  peace  unto  the  laity.’ 

These  thirty-seven  years  had  indeed  been  years  of 
turmoil  and  wretchedness  for  Ireland.  Fierce  chiefs 
ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as  they 
fought,  now  with  their  rivals,  and  now  against  the 
queen’s  troops.  Service  in  Ireland  seemed  to  rouse 
all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Treachery 
the  meanest,  cruelty  the  fiercest,  made  a  hell  of  what 
might  have  been  a  paradise.  But  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  was  as  much  the  effect  as  the  cause  of 
religious  destitution,  and  ignorance.  And  surely  it  is 
not  ‘  a  little  blot  ’  but  a  very  great  one  to  those  who 
‘  held  the  place  of  government  ’  that  they  did  so  little 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  They  destroyed 
much  and  constructed  little.  They  tried  to  suppress 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  provided  no  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute.  They  called  upon  Roman  Catholics  to  con¬ 
form  in  insulting  terms,  and  persecuted  when  they 
could  and  when  they  dared ;  but  the  masses  who 
spoke  the  Irish  tongue  were  left  uncared  for. 

In  1560,  a  parliament  was  assembled  in  Dublin  to 
repeal  what  Mary’s  parliament  had  enacted  a  few 
years  before.  First  fruits  and  twentieths  were  given 
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to  the  crown.  Clergymen,  and  all  holding  govern¬ 
ment  appointments,  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
declaring  the  queen’s  supremacy  as  head  of  the 
Church.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  English  book 
of  common  prayer  was  commanded  to  be  used,  and 
those  who  did  not  attend  the  service  on  Sunday  were 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twelve  pence.  As  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  our 
own  day,  it  was  a  considerable  hardship,  and,  in  order 
to  evade  the  fine,  some  Roman  Catholics  attended 
mass  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  were  present 
at  the  Protestant  service.  To  prevent  this  com¬ 
promise,  the  churchwardens  in  Dublin  called  a  roll  of 
the  parishioners  at  morning  service. 

But  a  religion  introduced  thus  could  only  awaken 
hostility  and  disgust,  where  it  was  not  viewed  with 
indifference.  The  mere  fact  of  the  limited  knowledge 
of  English,  made  prayers  in  that  tongue  even  less 
intelligible  than  in  Latin,  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  by  a  curious  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
it  was  desired  that  the  service  should  be  said  in  Latin 
where  English  was  not  understood, — *  Forasmuch  as 
in  most  places  of  this  realm,  there  cannot  be  found 
English  ministers  to  serve  in  the  churches,  or  places 
appointed  for  common  prayer,  or  to  minister  the 
sacraments  to  the  people.’  The  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  to  substitute  for  English, 
not  Latin,  but  Irish.  The  clause,  however,  objects  to 
this  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  Irish 
printed,  and  that  ‘  few  in  the  whole  realm  can  read 
the  Irish  letters.’  The  masses  who  spoke  their  native 
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tongue  could  not  write  it,  and  thus  Irish,  though  widely 
spoken,  was  dying  out  as  a  written  language. 

In  Dublin,  where  English  was  spoken,  two  large 
Bibles  placed  in  the  cathedrals  of  Christ’s  Church  and 
St.  Patrick  were  eagerly  read,  and  many  small  Bibles 
were  sold.  Texts  of  Scripture  were  made  to  replace 
the  pictures  in  the  churches,  and  again  many  of  the 
images  were  banished. 

But  this  interest  in  religion  was  confined  to  the 
cities.  A  report  of  the  privy  council  in  1565  thus 
describes  the  religious  state  of  the  country. 

4  As  for  religion,  there  was  but  small  appearance  of 
it ;  the  churches  uncovered,  and  the  clergy  scattered, 
and  scarce  the  being  of  a  God  known  to  those  ignorant 
and  barbarous  people.’ 

Some  five  years  after  this  report  was  made,  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  erection  of  free  schools,  each 
school-house  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire-town 
of  each  diocese,  and  in  every  case  the  schoolmaster 
was  to  be  an  Englishman  4  or  of  the  English  birth  of 
this  realm.’ 

Five  more  years  pass  away  and  we  find  Sir  Henry 
Sydney  (made  Lord  Deputy  for  the  sixth  time)  de¬ 
scribing  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Church  in  a 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  clergy  were  few  and  ignorant,  the  Church 
buildings  were  in  ruins — 4  In  many  places  the  very 
walls  of  the  churches  down  :  very  few  chancels 
covered,  windows  and  doors  ruined  or  spoiled  ' — and 
this  was  in  Meath,  described  as  4  the  best  peopled 
diocese,  and  best  governed  county  in  the  realm.’ 
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In  this  letter  Sydney  suggests  that  ministers  who 
could  speak  Irish  should  be  sent  for  from  the  English 
Universities,  or  if  they  could  not  be  found  there,  that 
application  should  be  made  for  them  from  the  regent 
of  Scotland.  In  this  wise  suggestion  he  shows  the 
chief  cause  of  the  religious  destitution  which  his  letter 
laments.  Religious  instruction  in  their  own  language 
was  what  the  people  needed.  An  effort  to  supply  this, 
made  not  by  the  state,  but  by  private  individuals,  well 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Nicholas  Walsh,  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and 
John  Kerney,  treasurer,  have  the  honour  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Irish  type  for  printing  into  the  country.  In 
1571  they  obtained  an  order  from  government  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  should  be  printed  in  Irish,  ‘  and 
a  Church  set  apart  in  the  shire-town  of  every  diocese, 
where  they  should  be  read,  and  a  sermon  preached  to 
the  common  people.’ 

The  queen  was  warmly  interested  in  this  project. 
At  her  own  expense  she  provided  a  printing  press  and 
the  requisite  type.  She  even,  it  is  said,  commenced 
to  learn  the  language  herself.  Well  might  Lord 
Delvin  say  that  in  this  generous  act  she  would  excel 
all  her  ancestors. 

Having  thus  secured  a  translation  of  the  prayer- 
book,  Walsh  and  Kerney  commenced  the  more  im¬ 
portant  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
Irish  from  the  original  Greek.  The  work  was 
published  in  1603,  thus  preceding  by  some  years  the 
English  Authorised  Version.  But  though  this  good 
work  was  encouraged  by  the  enlightened,  and  such  a 
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man  as  Bacon  had  pointed  out  that  ‘  to  recover  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  Bibles,  catechisms,  and  other 
books  of  instruction  should  be  printed  in  the  Irish 
language,’  the  work  proceeded  but  slowly.  The  Irish 
government  trusted  more  to  the  old  brutal  methods  of 
repression.  English  statesmen,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  were  blind  to  the  simple  fact  that  their  greatest 
enemies  in  Ireland  were  the  ignorance  and  estrange¬ 
ment  due  to  cruelty  and  neglect. 

What  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  better 
things  was  soon  abandoned.  The  sword  was  preferred 
to  the  press,  and  the  very  Irish  types,  which  the  queen 
had  provided,  were  sold  to  the  Jesuits  by  the  king’s 
printer,  carried  off  to  the  continent,  and  made  use  of 
in  printing  books  to  oppose  the  Reformation. 

A  more  successful  project  than  this  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  March,  1592.  Here  Ussher  was  trained, 
the  man  whose  prodigious  learning  is  still  a  marvel, 
and  who  shed  much  light  upon  the  ancient  history  of 
his  country. 

When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  engaged  in 
controversy  with  a  very  learned  Jesuit  named  Henry 
Fitz-Symonds.  It  happened  thus.  Fitz-Symonds  being 
a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle,  found  the  confinement 
very  irksome  to  his  active  mind,  so  that  to  use  his 
own  words — ‘  he  was  like  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
wanted  some  to  bait  him.’ 

Ussher  having  been  chosen  for  the  purpose,  the 
Jesuit  appears  to  have  expressed  some  contempt  for 
the  age  of  his  antagonist,  calling  him  but  a  boy.  But 
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says  Ussher — ‘If  I  am  a  boy,  as  it  hath  pleased  you 
very  contemptuously  to  name  me,  I  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  that  my  carriage  towards  you  hath  been  such  as 
could  minister  no  just  occasion  to  despise  my  youth.’ 
So  they  debated  concerning  Antichrist,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Papists  and  Protestants,  until  some  say 
the  Jesuit  was  weary,  though  he  affirmed  that  it  was 
the  other  way  about. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Ireland  if  all  the  con¬ 
tests  of  this  time  had  been  as  bloodless,  though  as  in¬ 
conclusive,  as  this  war  of  wits.  For  the  land  was  steeped 
in  blood,  and  Fire,  Pestilence,  and  Famine  followed  in 
the  train  of  War, 

Shane  O’Neill  lived  his  wild,  stormy  life,  bursting 
upon  his  foes  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  burning  the 
cathedral  of  Armagh,  tricking,  and  being  tricked, 
harrying  the  Pale,  wasting  Meath,  Louth,  and  Tyr- 
connell,  and  proudly  assuming  the  sovereignty  of 
Ulster,  ‘  from  Drogheda  to  the  Erne.’  A  wild, 
picturesque  figure,  stained  with  deep  crimes,  yet  not 
without  some  redeeming  qualities,  for  where  he  ruled 
he  ruled  justly,  and  not  without  some  spark  of  Chris¬ 
tian  feeling,  for  we  read — ‘  Sitting  at  meate,  before  he 
put  one  morsell  in  his  mouth,  he  used  to  slice  a 
portion  above  the  dayly  alms,  and  send  it  to  some 
beggar  at  his  gate,  saying  it  was  meete  to  serve  Christ 
first.' 

Other  chiefs,  as  fierce  and  turbulent  as  Shane, 
were  inferior  in  administrative  ability,  and  ruined 
themselves  and  their  followers.  The  government 
showed  an  example  of  ferocity  and  treachery,  which 
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was  followed  but  too  closely,  and  vast  tracts  of  smiling 
country  became  deserts,  so  that  as  Spenser  says  of 
Munster — ‘  in  short  space  there  were  none  almost  left 
and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly 
left  void  of  man  and  beast.’ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
great  Elizabeth :  demoralised,  depopulated,  untaught. 
‘  The  religious  houses,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  ‘  were  gone, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  mass  had  closed  the 
churches,  except  in  districts  which  were  in  armed  and 
open  rebellion.  For  many  years  over  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  public  worship  was  at  an  end.  The  re¬ 
formed  clergy  could  not  venture  beyond  the  post 
towns,  and  in  these  they  were  far  from  welcome.’ 

Picture  then  the  dumb,  uncared-for  multitude, 
bereft  of  the  one  thing  they  regarded  as  sacred,  un¬ 
taught,  uninfluenced,  uncivilized,  and  the  picture 
accounts  for  much  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

After  thirty-seven  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
author  of  ‘The  Faerie  Queene  ’  can  only  contrast  the 
laziness  of  the  Protestant  clergy  with  the  zeal  of  the 
Popish  priests,  and  looking  back  to  the  days  of  Patrick 
and  Columba  he  affirms — ‘  Doubtless  those  good  old 
godly  fathers  will,  I  fear  me,  rise  up  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment  to  condemn  them.’ 


F  2 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A  LEGAL  REFORMATION - THE  PLANTATION  OF 

ULSTER. 

AMES  I.  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  exhausted  by 


war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  The  long  agony 


^  of  the  struggle  with  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrone 
was  over.  News  of  the  queen’s  death  arrived  in  Ire¬ 
land  while  the  terms  of  the  earl’s  submission  were 
being  negotiated,  and  the  fact  was  concealed  from 
him  until  they  were  concluded,  lest  he  should  expect 
more  from  her  successor  than  from  Elizabeth. 

The  tears  which  he  shed  on  hearing  the  news  were 
attributed  rather  to  his  vexation  at  not  having  delayed 
his  submission,  than  for  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a 
powerful  and  bitter  enemy. 

James’s  accession  was  regarded  hopefully  by  many 
in  Ireland.  National  sentiment  was  gratified  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  descended  from  the  old  Milesian 
kings  of  Erin.  The  Roman  Catholics  regarded  him 
as  at  heart  one  of  themselves,  thinking  that  his 
Protestantism  was  but  a  cloak  used  for  state  purposes, 
and  likely  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  his  power  wras 
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made  secure.  Inflamed  with  this  notion  the  Papal 
party  in  Cork,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and 
Limerick  obtained  possession  of  the  churches,  restored 
the  altars,  and  had  mass  publicly  celebrated.  Charles 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  at  this  time  Lord 
Deputy,  at  once  marched  into  the  south  with  an  army 
to  suppress  these  proceedings. 

Mountjoy  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Tyrone 
with  pitiless  cruelty  ;  but  was  nevertheless  regarded  as 
a  man  of  strict  religious  principles. 

Fynes  Moryson  describes  him  with  minute  accuracy, 
and  thus  concludes  several  pages  of  description — £  Of 
a  layman  he  was  the  best  divine  I  ever  heard  argue, 
especially  for  disputing  against  the  Papists  out  of  the 
Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  above  all  out  of  the  written 
word,  whereof  some  chapters  were  each  night  read  to 
him,  besides  his  never  intermitted  prayers  at  morning 

and  night . He  never  used  swearing,  but  rather 

hated  it,  which  I  have  often  seen  him  control  at  his 
table  with  a  frowning  brow,  and  an  angry  cast  of  his 
black  eye.’ 

This  stern  nobleman,  who  was  equally  ready  to 
argue  from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  or  to  give  a 
city  to  the  sword,  quickly  suppressed  the  rising  hopes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  churches  were  again 
restored  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  mass  was  confined  to  the  privacy  of  Roman 
Catholic  homes. 

But  though  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority  were  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  James 
adopted  a  conciliatory  policy  on  other  than  religious 
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questions.  An  act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  was 
proclaimed,  by  which  all  offences  against  the  crown 
committed  before  the  king’s  accession  were  pardoned. 
O’Neil,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  Rory  O’Donnell,  who 
sailed  with  Mountjoy,  for  England,  were  graciously 
received  by  the  king,  who  confirmed  Tyrone  in  his 
land  and  titles,  and  created  O'Donnell  Earl  of  Tyr- 
connell. 

A  far  more  important  measure  was  the  extension 
of  English  law  to  all  Ireland.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  all  the  people  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  government.  Such  an 
important  revolution  involved  some  hardship  as  it 
affected  the  tenure  of  land,  but  it  was  a  priceless  boon 
to  the  majority  of  the  people.  According  to  Sir  John 
Davies,  who  came  to  Ireland  as  Solicitor-General  in 
1603,  the  Irish  people  had  desired  this  ‘for  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years  at  least  after  the  arrival  of 
Henry  II.  in  Ireland.’  In  his  valuable  work  called 
A  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was 
never  entirely  subdued  a?id  brought  under  obedience  of 
the  Crown  of  Engla?id  until  the  beginning  of  His 
Majesty's  Happy  Reign,  he  shows  how  the  native 
Irish  had  been  persistently  excluded  from  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  so  that  ‘the  killing  of  an  Irishman  was 
not  punished  as  manslaughter.’  The  pernicious  moral 
effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  continued  for  centuries 
may  be  imagined,  and  the  execution  of  equal  laws  for 
English  and  Irish,  chieftain  and  peasant,  landlord  and 
tenant,  caused  a  moral  reformation.  In  order  to  carry 
it  out,  Sir  George  Cary  ‘did  in  the  first  year  of  his 
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majesty’s  reign  make  the  first  sheriffs  that  ever  were 
made  in  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  and  shortly  after 
sent  Sir  Edmund  Pelham,  chief  baron,  and  myself 
thither,  the  first  justices  of  assize  that  ever  sat  in  these 
countries ;  and  in  that  circuit  we  visited  all  the  shires 
of  the  province.  Besides,  which  visitation,  though  it 
was  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  Irish  lords,  was  sweet 
and  most  welcome  to  the  common  people,  who,  albeit 
they  were  rude  and  barbarous,  yet  did  they  quickly 
apprehend  the  difference  between  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  under  which  they  lived  before  and  the  just 
government  and  protection  which  we  promised  unto 
them  for  the  time  to  come.’  The  same  writer  (Sir 
John  Davies)  thus  describes  the  result  of  this  regular 
administration  of  the  law  ‘  without  distinction  and 
respect  of  persons.' 

‘Again,  these  circuits  of  justice  did,  upon  the  end 
of  the  war,  more  terrify  the  low  and  idle  persons  than 
the  execution  of  the  martial  law,  though  it  was  more 
quick  and  sudden ;  and  in  a  short  time  after  did  so 
clear  the  kingdom  of  thieves  and  other  capital 
offenders  as  I  dare  affirm  that  for  the  space  of  five 
years  last  past  there  have  not  been  found  so  many 
malefactors  worthy  of  death  in  all  the  six  circuits  of 
this  realm,  which  is  now  divided  into  thirty-two  shires 
at  large,  as  in  one  circuit  of  six  shires,  namely  the 
western  circuit  in  England.  For  the  truth  is,  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  Irish  are  more  fearful  to  offend  the 
law  than  the  English  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.’ 
And  the  same  writer  concludes  his  treatise  with  these 
words,  ‘  For  there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
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that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execution 
thereof,  although  it  be  against  themselves  ;  so  as  they 
may  have  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  law  when 
upon  just  cause  they  do  desire  it.’ 

From  a  letter,  written  by  Sir  John  Davies  to  the 
Lord  Deputy,  describing  an  official  visit  to  three 
counties  in  Ulster,  namely,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh, 
and  Cavan,  we  find  a  similar  state  of  things  to  that 
which  Sir  Henry  Sydney  had  described  thirty-seven 
years  before. 

‘  Notwithstanding  there  hath  been  so  little  care 
taken  as  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  churches  within 
the  pale  lie  still  in  their  ruins,  so  as  the  common 
people  have  no  place  to  resort  unto  where  they  may 
hear  Divine  Service.’ 

In  Monaghan  ‘  It  appeared  that  the  churches  for 
the  most  part  are  utterly  wasted.’  The  Bishop  of 
Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  though  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  see  for  two  years,  had  not  yet  arrived 
out  of  England.  ‘As  for  the  vicarages’ — in  Cavan — 
‘  they  are  so  poorly  endowed  as  ten  of  them  being 
united  will  scarce  suffice  to  maintain  an  honest 
minister.  For  the  churches,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  in  ruins ;  such  as  now  presented  to  be  in  repara¬ 
tion  are  covered  only  with  thatch.  But  the  incum¬ 
bents,  both  parsons  and  vicars,  did  appear  to  be  such 
poor,  ragged,  ignorant  creatures — for  we  saw  many  of 
them  in  the  camp — as  we  could  not  esteem  any  of 
them  worthy  of  the  meanest  of  these  livings,  albeit 
many  of  them  are  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  per 
annum  !  ’ 
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According  to  a  proverb  of  that  day  ‘an  Irish  priest 
was  better  than  a  milch  cow/  and  these  poor  clergy¬ 
men  were  preyed  upon  by  Bishop  Robert  Draper,  who 
was  parson  of  Trim  in  Meath,  and  had  two  bishop- 
ricks,  from  which  appointments  he  made  the  very 
satisfactory  income  for  those  days,  of  ^400  a  year, 
‘but’ — says  Davies — ‘there  is  no  Divine  Service  or 
sermon  to  be  heard  within  either  of  his  dioceses.’ 

Such  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  when  that  great  experiment  in  colonization 
known  as  the  Planting  of  Ulster  was  commenced.  It 
was  not  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind.  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  colonize  various  parts  of  Ireland 
at  different  times.  A  few  years  before  it  occurred, 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  families  of  Hamilton  and 
Montgomery  had  obtained  large  estates  in  Down  and 
Antrim  in  a  somewhat  curious  way.  Con  O’Neil 
having  got  into  trouble  was  lodged  in  Carrickfergus 
gaol.  His  wife  described  as  ‘a  sharp,  nimble  woman’ 
resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  for  his  deliverance  from 
the  ignominious  death  which  threatened  him.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  to  Scotland  she  approached  Mr.  Hugh 
Montgomery,  and  offered  him  two-thirds  of  the  estate 
if  he  would  obtain  her  husband’s  pardon  from  the 
king.  He  consented  on  condition  that  they  were  able 
to  get  Con  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  so 
that  he  could  himself  ratify  the  agreement.  Returning 
to  Ireland  the  brave  woman  set  to  work.  She  was 
allowed  access  to  her  husband,  and  frequently  availed 
herself  of  this  privilege  ‘sometimes  to  bring  in  clothes, 
sometimes  drink,  sometimes  meat.’  Her  frequent 
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visits  having  lulled  suspicion  she  entered  one  day  with 
two  large  cheeses  in  which  she  had  packed  ropes. 
With  the  cords  thus  cleverly  concealed  Con  contrived 
to  let  himself  down  from  his  dungeon  window  into  the 
boat  which  lay  ready  for  him  on  the  moon-lit  waters 
of  the  lough.  Quietly  and  quickly  Con  and  his 
deliverers  pulled  for  Bangor,  and  in  the  steeple  of  the 
church  there,  Con  was  concealed  till  he  could  be 
transported  to  Scotland.  This  happened  as  soon  as 
wind  and  weather  served,  and  Con  being  safe  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Hugh  Montgomery  proceeded  to  London  ‘  to  do 
what  he  could  to  bring  his  desires  to  pass.’  He 
applied  to  James  Hamilton,  who  was  in  high  favour 
with  king  James,  and  promised  him  the  half  of  his  part 
if  he  would  accomplish  Con’s  deliverance.  Hamilton 
consented  to  this  bargain,  and  the  king  was  induced 
to  grant  their  request. 

So  the  estate  of  Con  O’Neil  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  the  Hamiltons  and  Montgomeries  obtained 
a  firm  footing  in  Ulster.  King  James  knighted  them 
both,  and  soon  after  created  Montgomery  Lord 
Montgomery  of  the  Ards,  and  Hamilton  Lord  of 
Clannaboy. 

But  their  lands  were  without  inhabitants,  and,  to 
people  them,  they  induced  their  friends  from  Scotland 
to  come  over  as  tenants.  In  this  way  many  Scotch¬ 
men  settled  there,  and  towns  arose.  And  these 
emigrants  from  Presbyterian  Scotland  did  not  all  leave 
their  religion  behind  them.  They  were  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians.  * 

This  movement  began  in  1605.  A  short  time 
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afterwards  an  event  occurred  which  caused  a  much 
more  extensive  emigration. 

The  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  fled  from  Ire¬ 
land  in  1607  on  hearing  that  the  government  had 
determined  to  arrest  them  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
Their  immense  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
and  those  of  Sir  Colin  O’Dogherty,  who  was  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  government  troops,  being  added, 
brought  up  the  amount  to  over  three  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  acres. 

Six  counties  were  included,  namely  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  Coleraine  now  Londonderry,  Tyrconnel  now 
Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan. 

Three  Commissions  were  appointed  to  survey  this 
immense  tract  of  country.  They  commenced  their 
difficult  and  complicated  work  on  August  8th,  1609, 
and  finished  in  the  following  month,  on  the  30th  of 
September.  With  the  exception  of  a  tenth,  allotted 
to  natives  ‘  of  good  merit  ’  as  they  were  called,  the 
whole  was  granted  to  English  and  Scotch  Protestant 
colonists. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  upon  the  religious 
condition  of  the  country  must  be  described  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  THE  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH  OF  IRELAND. 

*  |  ^ROM  Scotland  came  many,  and  from  England 
X  not  a  few,  yet  all  of  them  generally  the  scum  of 
both  nations,  who,  from  debt  or  breaking,  and  fleeing 
from  justice,  or  seeking  shelter,  came  hither,  hoping  to 
be  without  fear  of  man’s  justice,  in  a  land  where  there 
was  nothing,  or  but  little  as  yet,  of  the  fear  of  God.’ 
So  the  plantation  settlers  are  described  by  Andrew 
Stewart,  whose  father  accompanied  them.  *  He  also  tells 
us  that  ‘going  for  Ireland’  was  looked  on  as  a  miserable 
mark  of  a  deplorable  person.  Yea,  it  was  turned  into 
a  proverb ;  and  one  of  the  worst  expressions  of  disdain 
that  could  be  invented  was  to  tell  a  man  that  ‘  Ireland 
would  be  his  hinder  end.’ 

This  description  can  hardly  be  called  a  flattering 
one ;  but  if,  as  there  seems  reason  to  suppose,  it  is  true, 
all  the  more  credit  is  due  to  those  ministers  of  religion 
who  had  to  deal  with  such  unpromising  material. 
These  ministers  are  still  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  veneration  as  the  pioneers  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Ireland.  Most  of  them  came  from  Scotland. 
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Edward  Brice  had  been  minister  of  Drymen  in 
Sterlingshire,  but  having  opposed  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  he  found  it  prudent  to  leave  his  native  land 
for  Ireland,  where  in  1613,  he  was  settled  as  the 
minister  of  Broardisland,  in  Antrim.  The  first  minister 
to  settle  in  Down  was  Robert  Cunningham,  who,  after 
serving  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Buccleugh’s  regiment 
in  Holland,  removed  to  Ireland,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  ministry  by  Bishop  Echlin  in  1615,  and  became 
curate  of  Holy  wood  and  Craigavad.  The  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Holywood,  now  non-subscribing, 
traces  its  foundation  to  his  ministry.  Livingstone,  who 
knew  him  well,  says:  ‘To  my  discerning  he  was  the 
one  man  who  most  resembled  the  meekness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  all  his  carriage,  that  ever  I  saw,  and  was  so 
far  reverenced  of  all,  even  by  the  wicked,  that  he  was 
oft  troubled  with  that  scripture,  “  Woe  to  you  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you.” 7 

John  Ridge,  an  Englishman  in  deacon’s  orders,  left 
England  rather  than  submit  to  ‘impositions  which  were 
contrary  to  his  conscience.’  Coming  to  Ireland,  he 
was  presented  by  Lord  Chichester  with  the  vicarage  of 
Antrim,  in  1619.  He  is  described  by  Livingstone 
as — ‘  A  great  urger  of  charitable  works,  and  a  very 
humble  man.’ 

Hubbard,  another  Englishman,  though  episcopally 
ordained,  left  the  Church  of  England,  and  took  charge 
of  a  Non-conformist  Church  at  Southwark.  In  order 
to  escape  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected  he 
decided  to  retire  to  Ireland,  and  having  told  his  friend 
and  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  Lord  Chichester,  of 
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his  intention,  he  was  invited  by  him  to  Carrickfergus. 
Here  he  settled  with  the  members  of  his  Southwark 
congregation  about  1621.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
early  part  of  1623,  he  died,  and  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  whose  devotion  to  their  minister  had 
led  them  to  Ireland,  returned  to  their  native  land. 

His  successor,  it  appears,  was  James  Glendinning, 
who  in  1622  was  incumbent  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Carnmoney.  Reid  considers  it  probable  that  at  Carrick¬ 
fergus  he  simply  officiated  as  lecturer.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  him  presently. 

The  most  eminent  of  this  little  group  of  ministers 
was  Robert  Blair.  He  had  held  a  professorship  in 
Glasgow  college,  but  strongly  disapproving  of  Prelacy, 
and  of  the  efforts  made  by  Dr.  Cameron,  the  principal, 
to  bring  the  college  over  to  it,  he  resigned,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  Lord  Clannaboy  came  to  Ireland  in  1623. 
His  first  impressions  of  the  country  were  not  favourable; 
‘  But  next  day/  says  he,  ‘  travelling  towards  Bangor,  I 
met  unexpectedly  with  so  sweet  a  peace  and  so  great  a 
joy,  as  I  behoved  to  look  thereon  as  my  welcome 
thither ;  and  retiring  to  a  private  place  about  a  mile 
above  Carrickfergus,  I  prostrated  myself  upon  the  grass 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  who  proved  the  same  to  me  in 
Ireland  which  he  had  been  in  Scotland.’ 

Blair  made  no  secret  of  his  objection  to  episcopacy, 
but  notwithstanding  his  avowed  Presbyterianism,  he 
was  invited  by  the  patron  Lord  Clannaboy,  and  by  the 
incumbent  Gilson,  who  was  seriously  ill,  to  preach  at 
Bangor.  His  services  were  so  acceptable,  that  the 
patron,  the  dying  incumbent,  and  the  congregation 
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united  in  entreating  him  to  remain.  The  difficulty  was 
the  matter  of  episcopal  ordination  to  which  Blair  was 
strongly  opposed ;  but  his  scruples  were  overcome  by 
the  Bishop  of  Down  in  a  very  conciliatory  manner. 
‘  Whatever/  said  he,  ‘  you  account  of  Episcopacy,  yet 
I  know  you  account  a  Presbytery  to  have  divine  warrant ; 
will  you  not  receive  ordination  from  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  the  adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me  come  in  among 
them  in  no  other  relation  than  a  presbyter  ?  ’  ‘  This,’ 
adds  Blair,  ‘  I  could  not  refuse,  and  so  the  matter  was 
performed.’ 

Another  member  of  this  group  of  early  Presbyterians 
was  James  Hamilton,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Clannaboy,  who 
employed  him  as  his  agent.  Blair  becoming  aware  of 
his  religious  gifts,  proposed  that  he  should  enter  the 
ministry,  and  invited  him  to  preach  at  Bangor  in  his 
uncle’s  hearing,  who,  till  then,  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Lady  Clannaboy  was  so  pleased  with  his  effort 
that  she  addressed  him  thus  : — ‘  James,  I  think  your 
gown  and  pulpit  become  you  very  well.  I  will  bestow 
the  gown,  and  my  lord  (if  he  will  be  advised  by  me) 
shall  bestow  the  pulpit,  both  which  were  soon  per¬ 
formed  by  his  settlement  in  the  parish  of  Ballywalter. 

The  fact  that  men  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  episcopal 
form  of  Church  government  gained  not  only  toleration 
but  preferment  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  shows  that 
that  Church  was  in  an  unusually  accommodating  mood. 
This  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Ussher,  who  afterwards  became  Primate.  To  him  was 
intrusted  the  drawing  up  of  a  confession  of  faith.  In 
this  document  were  set  forth  some  of  the  principles 
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for  which  the  Puritans  of  England  were  eagerly,  but  at 
this  period,  vainly  struggling.  Its  doctrine  is  minutely 
Calvinistic,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  insisted 
upon,  Lent  disclaimed  as  a  fast,  and  the  Pope  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  Antichrist.  But  though  so  long,  extend¬ 
ing  to  one  hundred  and  four  articles,  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  omissions.  It  avows  no  ecclesiastical  authority 
for  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  says  Dr.  Reid, 
‘  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  mode  of  consecrating  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  ;  as  if  on  purpose  to  avoid 
maintaining  that  distinction  between  bishops  and 
presbyters  which  was  so  much  opposed  by  the  Non¬ 
conformists.’ 

This  Confession,  remarkable  both  for  its  uncom¬ 
promising  statements  and  its  strange  omissions,  having 
been  solemnly  approved  and  ratified  in  1615,  became 
the  legal  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Irish  Church.  Its 
adoption  resulted  in  something  like  a  compromise,  or 
at  least  a  truce  between  the  puritan  and  the  sacerdotal 
parties  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and,  as  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary,  Ireland  again  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
refuge  for  those  who  in  England  and  Scotland  suffered 
persecution  for  their  opinions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PRESBYTERIANISM.  ITS  EJECTION  FROM  THE 
ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

HE  comparative  freedom  these  Puritan  ministers 


JL  enjoyed  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  was 
made  good  use  of,  and  before  long,  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  occurred  amongst  the  dissolute 
colonists  in  Ulster. 

This  rivival  was  largely  due  to  the  fervent  preaching 
of  James  Glendinning,  who,  on  Blair’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  had  left  Carrickfergus,  and  gone  to  Oldstone, 
near  Antrim.  To  the  people  here  he  is  said  to  have 
preached  ‘  nothing  but  law,  wrath,  and  the  terrors  of 
God  for  sin.’  ‘  And  in  very  deed,’  adds  the  writer, 
‘  for  this  only  was  he  fitted,  for  hardly  could  he  preach 
any  other  thing.’  The  effect  upon  his  careless  and 
dissolute  parishioners  was  wonderful.  ‘For  the  hearers,’ 
says  Stewart,  ‘  finding  themselves  condemned  by  the 
mouth  of  God  speaking  in  his  word,  fell  into  such 
anxiety  and  terror  of  conscience,  that  they  looked  on 
themselves  as  altogether  lost  and  damned  ;  and  this 
work  appeared  not  in  one  single  person  or  two,  but 
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multitudes  were  brought  to  understand  their  way,  and 
to  cry  out,  men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved  ?  I  have  seen  them  myself  stricken  into  a  swoon 
with  the  word  ;  yea,  a  dozen  in  one  day  carried  out  of 
doors  as  dead.  .  .  .  And  of  these  were  none  of  the 
weaker  sex  or  spirit,  but  indeed  some  of  the  boldest 
spirits,  who  formerly  feared  not  with  their  swords  to 
put  a  whole  market-town  in  a  fray.  ...  I  have  heard 
one  of  them,  then  a  mighty  strong  man,  now  a  mighty 
Christian,  say  that  his  end  in  coming  to  church  was  to 
consult  with  his  companions  how  to  work  some  mis¬ 
chief.  And  yet  at  one  of  these  sermons  was  he  so 
catched,  that  he  was  fully  subdued.  But  why  do  I 
speak  of  him  ?  We  knew,  and  yet  know,  multitudes  of 
such  men  who  sinned  and  still  gloried  in  it,  because 
they  feared  no  man,  yet  are  now  patterns  of  society, 
fearing  to  sin  because  they  fear  God.  And  this  spread 
through  the  country  to  admiration,  especially  about  that 
river,  commonly  called  the  six-mile-water,  for  there  this 
work  began  at  first.’ 

This  awakening  may  be  likened  to  the  early  effects 
of  Methodism  which  occurred  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later.  Meetings  for  private  edification  and  con¬ 
ference,  not  unlike  the  Methodist  experience  meetings, 
were  held.  Hugh  Campbell,  of  Oldstone,  opened  his 
house  for  this  purpose,  and  ‘  invited  some  of  his  honest 
neighbours,  who  fought  the  same  fight  of  faith,  to  meet 
him  at  his  house  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  month,  where 
and  when,  beginning  with  a  few,  they  spent  their  time 
in  prayer,  mutual  edification,  and  conference  on  what 
they  found  within  them.’ 
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This  meeting  growing  in  size  was  merged  into  a 
more  formal  gathering,  which  met  monthly  at  Antrim 
under  the  guidance  of  neighbouring  ministers.  But 
the  truce  between  Episcopalianism  and  Presbyterianism 
which  made  such  services  possible  was  soon  to  be 
broken. 

Charles  I.  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the 
influence  of  Laud  soon  began  to  be  felt  in  Irish 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  well  as  in  those  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Echlin,  the  bishop  of  Down,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  suspend  Blair  and  Livingstone.  Blair  at  once 
appealed  to  Ussher,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  forced 
Echlin  to  ‘  relax  his  erroneous  censure.’  But  those 
who  had  induced  Echlin  to  act  in  the  matter  took  their 
complaints  to  court,  where  they  obtained  a  ready  hear¬ 
ing,  and  in  May,  1632,  Blair,  Livingstone,  Dunbar,  and 
Welsh,  were  deposed  from  the  ministry.  Blair  decided 
to  appeal  in  person  to  the  king,  and  obtained  his 
petition  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Strafford,  who  had 
been  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  January,  though  he 
did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  till  the  following  July.  Bur 
even  the  king’s  letter,  authorizing  a  new  trial,  was 
useless  as  a  means  of  averting  the  determination  of 
Strafford  to  silence  Puritanism.  When  Blair  presented 
the  letter  the  haughty  minister  told  him  that  ‘  he  had 
his  majesty’s  mind  in  his  own  breast,'  and  reviling  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  bluntly  advised  Blair  to  ‘come 
to  his  right  wits.’ 

With  all  the  masterful  thoroughness  of  which  he 
was  capable,  Strafford  began  to  impose  his  will  upon 
the  Irish  Church.  The  venerable  and  learned  Primate, 
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who  sympathised  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  could 
only  bow  before  the  all-powerful  Deputy,  while  the 
articles  which  he  had  framed  so  carefully  were  shelved, 
and  the  English  thirty-nine  articles  substituted.  The 
compromise  between  Episcopalianism  and  Presby¬ 
terianism  was  now  at  an  end,  for  though  to  serve 
Strafford’s  immediate  purpose  the  sentence  on  the 
ministers  was  suspended  for  a  few  months,  this  was 
only  a  lull  before  the  storm. 

On  the  death  of  Echlin,  Henry  Leslie,  dean  of 
Down,  became  bishop  of  Down,  and  he  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extremities.  He  first  deposed  Livingstone. 
Five  other  ministers,  Brice  of  Broardisland,  Ridge  of 
Antrim,  Colvert  of  Oldstone,  Hamilton  of  Ballywater, 
and  Cunningham  of  Holywood,  having  refused  to 
conform  to  the  new  canons,  were  next  dealt  with. 
Anxious  to  retain  them  if  possible,  Leslie  had  a  private 
conference  with  them,  but  this  proving  of  no  avail,  he 
summoned  them  to  meet  him  in  the  church  at  Belfast. 
Having  preached  a  sermon,  the  bishop  proposed  to 
hold  a  public  debate  on  the  following  day  to  defend 
the  canons  which  they  objected  to.  The  Nonconform¬ 
ing  ministers  gladly  accepted  this  reasonable  proposal, 
and  appointed  Hamilton  to  represent  their  views. 

For  some  hours  the  discussion  was  carried  on,  but 
Bramhall,  the  bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  present,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Leslie,  first  to  adjourn  the  debate,  and 
finally  to  refuse  to  resume  it  on  the  morrow.  On  that 
day  therefore,  which  was  Friday,  August  12th,  1636, 
the  ministers  were  called  before  the  bishop  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  receive  their  sentence. 
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The  bishop  asked  them  in  turn  to  state  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced  against  them,  and  then  read 
the  five  sentences  of  perpetual  silence  within  his  diocese. 

After  the  last  sentence  had  been  read,  old  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  Holywood  spake  these  few  pathetic 
words  :  ‘  I  have  now  lived  these  twenty  years  amongst 
you  in  this  kingdom,  serving  the  Lord  in  his  holy 
ministry ;  and  thought  so  to  have  spent  out  the  rest  of 
my  days  (which  cannot  be  long,  for  my  body  is  very 
crazed)  in  the  same  employment.  My  doctrine  and 
life  for  that  time,  are  known  to  most  who  are  here 
present.  I  appeal  to  all  their  consciences  if  they  can 
say  anything  against  me  in  either  of  them.  Yea,  I 
ever  kept  me  close  to  the  commission  of  my  Lord ;  but 
now  I  am  required  to  receive  impositions  upon  my 
ministry  which  are  against  my  conscience.  I  rather 
lay  down  my  ministry  at  the  feet  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  Christ,  of  whom  I  did  receive  it,  than  to  live 
with  an  evil  conscience  at  the  free  liberty  of  it.’  At 
these  words  from  so  venerable  a  man,  many  of  the 
audience  burst  into  tears.  The  bishop  replied  with 
respectful  inflexibility,  and  then  retired. 

Two  of  the  ministers  thus  silenced  in  the  Church 
militant  soon  joined  the  Church  triumphant.  Even 
before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  into  effect,  Brice 
passed  away  amongst  his  sorrowing  flock,  and  on  May 
29th,  1637,  less  than  a  year  after  the  scene  in  the  old 
parish  church  of  Belfast,  Robert  Cunningham  breathed 
his  last  at  Irvine  in  Scotland.  Livingstone,  who  was 
with  him,  describes  his  peaceful  end. 

‘  The  members  of  the  Presbytery  (of  Irvine)  having 
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made  him  a  visit,  he  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  to 
God  and  his  cause,  and  to  oppose  the  service-book 
which  was  then  urged  by  the  bishops.  “The  bishops,” 
said  he,  “  have  taken  my  ministry  from  me,  and  I  may 
say  my  life,  for  I  may  say  my  ministry  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  life.”  A  little  before  his  death,  his  wife  sitting 
on  a  couch  at  his  bedside,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  he 
did,  by  prayer,  recommend  the  whole  Church,  the  work 
of  God  in  Ireland,  the  parish  of  Holywood,  his  suffer¬ 
ing  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  his  children,  to  God. 
And  in  the  end,  he  said,  “  O  Lord,  I  recommend  unto 
Thee  this  gentlewoman,  who  is  no  more  my  wife ;  ” 
and  with  that  saying,  he  softly  loosed  his  hand  from 
hers,  and  gently  thrust  her  hand  a  little  from  him  ; 
upon  which,  she,  and  some  others  in  the  company, 
having  fallen  a-weeping,  he  endeavoured,  by  gracious 
expressions,  to  allay  their  grief,  and  after  awhile,  he 
slept  in  the  Lord.’ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


BISHOP  BEDELL  AND  THE  REBELLION  OF  1 64 1. 

WHEN  Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father,  Ireland 
had  been  tranquil  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Many  more  years  were  to  pass  away  and  still  no 
disturbance  occurred.  The  policy  of  James  I.  seemed 
crowned  with  success.  The  plantations  were  flourish¬ 
ing.  But  a  fierce  sense  of  wrong  rankled  in  many 
hearts.  The  unscrupulous  despotism  of  Strafford 
increased  this  feeling  while  sternly  suppressing  any 
open  expression  of  it.  As  jackals  follow  the  lion  so  a 
pack  of  greedy  self-seekers  imitated  the  great  earl  in  a 
petty  way,  straining  the  law  for  their  own  advantage 
while  he  strained  it  for  the  king.  It  is  pleasant  to 
turn  from  such  company  to  a  good,  unselfish  man. 
William  Bedell  has  been  called  ‘the  most  faultless 
character  in  all  ecclesiastical  history.’  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  life  lights 
up  a  chapter  of  the  story  of  Ireland’s  religion  which, 
without  it,  would  be  dark  indeed. 

Born  in  December,  1570,  at  Black-Notley  in  Essex 
he  was  sent  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  at  a 
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very  early  age.  From  Cambridge,  having  been  or¬ 
dained,  he  was  called  to  be  preacher  at  St.  Mary’s 
in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  preached 
with  great  plainness  so  that  it  was  said  of  him 
that  while  he  made  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
Scripture  seem  plain,  his  colleague  in  the  ministry 
made  the  plainest  parts  seem  difficult.  While  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  he  married  Leah,  ‘  a  person  comely, 
virtuous,  and  godly.’  He  was  ever  one  to  despise  the 
fear  of  men,  and  in  a  general  contention  of  the  clergy, 
when  none  durst  speak,  he  resisted  some  things  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  bishop  so  successfully  that  they  were 
allowed  to  drop. 

From  ministering  in  the  quiet  Suffolk  town  Bedell 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then 
Ambassador  at  Venice. 

Here  he  made  the  friendship  of  Paul  Serpi,  the 
historian,  for  whom  he  wrote  an  English  Grammar  in 
exchange  for  lessons  in  Italian.  He  also  much  im¬ 
proved  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  by  his  intercourse 
with  Rabbi  Leo,  the  master  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue 
at  Venice,  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  one  who  was 
afterwards  to  superintend  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  into  Irish. 

Another  little  incident  shows  Bedell  as  the  man 
who  never  feared  to  say  his  say  against  what  he  re¬ 
garded  as  wrong.  As  he  had  not  hesitated  to  risk 
giving  offence  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  rather  than 
countenance  what  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  so  now  at 
Venice  he  showed  the  same  undaunted  spirit. 

The  Ambassador  kept  an  ape,  ‘  that  upon  a  time 
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slipt  his  chain,  and  got  out,  and  bit  a  child  very  sore.’ 
The  child’s  mother  came  to  the  Ambassador’s  lodging 
grieved  and  enraged  at  the  injury  done  to  her  darling. 
Dr.  Bedell,  the  chaplain,  could  sympathise  with  the 
poor  woman’s  furious  grief,  and  told  Sir  Henry  that 
‘  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  make  satisfaction  and 
that  it  was  a  slander  to  our  religion  to  keep  such 
harmful  beasts,  and  not  repay  the  damage.’ 

The  Ambassador  made  an  angry  answer ;  but 
whether  he  took  his  chaplain’s  advice  on  second 
thoughts  we  are  not  told.  That  he  continued  to  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  Bedell  is  shewn  by  a  letter  to 
the  king  testifying  to  his  fitness  for  the  Provostship  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  some  quiet  years  of 
pastoral  work  in  Suffolk  he  was  raised  to  this  high 
position  which  he  accepted  somewhat  reluctantly.  He 
held  it  but  for  a  short  time,  being  soon  after  advanced 
to  the  bishopric  of  the  united  sees  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh  in  1629,  only  some  two  years  after  he  had 
bade  a  long  farewell  to  his  Suffolk  parsonage.  Here 
the  greatest  work  of  his  life  began,  though  when  he 
commenced  it  he  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  The  sees 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  were  in  a  shocking  state  of 
corruption.  Bribery,  simony,  greed,  and  oppression 
were  shamelessly  practised.  Against  this  state  of 
things  the  new  bishop  waged  war  with  all  his  might- 
He  began  by  reforming  his  clergy.  Many  of  them 
had  several  livings,  and  yet  resided  on  none  of  them. 
To  set  a  good  example  in  the  correction  of  such 
abuses  he  at  once  resigned  the  See  of  Ardagh 
‘  without  bartering,  trucking,  merchandizing,  or  any 
other  simoniacal  compact  whatsoever.’ 
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The  force  at  once  of  example  and  precept  induced 
his  clergy  to  obey  him.  He  had  more  trouble  in  purg¬ 
ing  his  courts  of  old-standing  abuses,  out  of  which,  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  people,  many  officials  made  an 
iniquitous  profit.  In  this  hard,  thankless  work  Bishop 
Bedell  was  alone;  Ussher,  the  primate,  though  in  many 
ways  so  good  a  man,  did  nothing  to  aid  him.  As 
Burnet  says — ‘  He  had  too  gentle  a  soul  to  manage 
that  rough  work  of  reforming  abuses.’  And  so  while 
Ussher  dreamed  of  reforms  Bedell  accomplished  them. 
‘  For  he  thought  he  was  doing  that  which  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  him,  and  he  had  a  spirit  so  made,  that  he 
resolved  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  fail  in  any¬ 
thing  that  lay  on  his  conscience.’ 

He  clearly  saw  that  England’s  truest  interest  as 
well  as  her  plain  duty  in  Ireland  was  to  teach  and 
reform  the  Irish  themselves.  And  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  great  barrier  of  language  should  be 
overcome.  With  this  good  object  in  view  the  bishop 
began  to  learn  the  Irish  tongue, — ‘And  though  it  was 
too  late,’  says  Burnet,  ‘  for  a  man  of  his  years  to  learn 
to  speak  it,  yet  he  came  to  understand  it  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  compose  a  compleat  grammar  of  it 
(which  was  the  first  that  ever  was  made,  so  I  have 
been  told),  and  to  be  a  critick  in  it :  he  also  had 
Common  Prayer  read  in  Irish  every  Sunday  in  his 
cathedral.’  ....  The  New  Testament  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  were  already  put  in  the  Irish  tongue; 
but  he  resolved  to  have  the  whole  Bible ;  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  the  New,  put  also  into  the  hands 
of  the  Irish. 
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For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  discover  a 
good  Irish  writer,  and  Bedell,  partly  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Primate,  appointed  Mr.  King  to  do 
the  work.  King  translated  from  the  English  Version, 
but  the  bishop  not  only  compared  his  work  with  the 
English,  but  compared  the  English  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  an  Italian  translation, 
thus  correcting  many  errors. 

Strange  to  say  many  of  the  ruling  class  in  Ireland, 
notably  some  of  the  prelates,  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
all  such  efforts,  and  they  chose  a  particularly  mean 
way  of  opposing  them.  They  attempted  to  discredit 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  King,  whom  Bedell  had  appointed 
to  one  of  the  livings  in  his  gift.  In  vain  did  the 
Bishop  of  Kilmore  challenge  them  to  examine  the 
work  itself  instead  of  making  vague  charges  of  incom¬ 
petency  against  the  workman.  Various  obstacles  were 
placed  in  his  way,  King  was  subjected  to  grossly  un¬ 
fair  treatment,  for  which  the  bishop  in  vain  sought  for 
redress. 

Though  the  work  was  completed  its  publication 
was  delayed  till  a  much  later  date.  Bedell  even  at  his 
own  expense  would  have  pushed  forward  its  publica¬ 
tion,  but  that  calamity,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
selfish  policy  of  which  this  bitter  opposition  to  so 
good  a  work  was  an  expression,  was  not  to  be  de¬ 
layed.  Rebellion  burst  suddenly  upon  the  country  in 
October,  1641.  Where  there  had  been  quiet  and 
apparent  prosperity  now  raged  a  fierce  agrarian  war. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  motive 
of  this  rising  was  to  gain  possession  or  re-possession 
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of  the  forfeited  land.  In  the  struggle  the  most  furious 
passions  were  aroused,  and  deeds  of  cruelty  perpe¬ 
trated  ;  though  the  number  of  the  slain  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  treatment  which  Bedell 
received  during  this  awful  time  is  perhaps  the  best 
justification  of  his  conduct.  He  had  gained  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  native  Irish  by  his  efforts  for  their 
welfare ;  and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  said,  ‘  He  was 
the  only  Englishman  in  the  county  of  Cavan  that  was 
permitted  to  stay  under  his  own  roof.’  Hither  flocked 
many  refugees  who  had  been  stripped  of  all.  The 
titular  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmore  offered  to 
visit  Bedell  in  order  to  afford  him  his  protection ;  but 
the  offer  was  respectfully  declined. 

Many  of  the  principal  Irishmen  in  the  county, 
who  regretted  the  excesses  which  had  occurred,  in¬ 
duced  the  bishop  to  draw  up  a  petition  which  was 
sent  to  the  authorities  in  Dublin.  In  this  document 
the  grievances  which  they  had  suffered,  and  their  just 
apprehension  of  even  greater  oppression  are  plainly 
declared. 

A  willingness  to  make  restitution  and  satisfaction 
to  those  who  had  suffered — ‘  as  in  part  ’  says  the 
document — ‘we  have  already  done  '  is  also  expressed. 

In  December  there  came  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  Bedell  and  some  of  his  family  to  the  castle  of 
Cloughouter  or  Lough-Oughter,  a  lonely  tower  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  a  short  distance  from  Kilmore. 
Here  they  remained  for  twenty  days,  suffering  some 
privation  from  the  ruinous  state  of  the  building,  but 
not  otherwise  ill-treated.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
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term  they  were  exchanged  for  some  Irish  prisoners, 
and  the  bishop  returned  to  the  house  of  a  minister, 
and  tenant  of  his,  Dennis  O’Sheridin,  with  whom  were 
lodged  the  wives  of  his  two  sons. 

Here  in  February  he  quietly  passed  away,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  ‘  according  to  the  direction 
himself  had  given,  next  his  wife’s  coffin.’  The  Irish 
troops  who  were  in  rebellion  did  him  unusual 
honour.  ‘  They  accompanied  the  corpse  from  Dennis 
O’Sheridin’s  house  to  the  churchyard  of  Ivilmore,  in 
august  solemnity.’  They  fired  a  salute  over  his  grave, 
and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  ‘  May  the  last  of  the  English 
rest  in  peace.’  One  of  the  priests  present  is  said  to 
have  expressed  the  wish  ‘  that  his  soul  might  be  with 
Bedell’s.’ 

So,  amidst  expressions  of  respect,  veneration,  and 
love  from  all  parties  in  the  divided  state,  this  true 
servant  of  Christ  was  laid  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND. 

BEDELL  was  at  rest  after  his  long  day  of  useful 
labour,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  the  country 
which  he  had  served  so  well.  For  seven  horrible 
years  Ireland  was  torn  by  civil  war.  Sects  and  parties 
fought  with  all  the  fury  of  fanaticism.  Four  armies 
were  in  the  field.  Major-General  Robert  Munro  held 
Ulster  with  Scotch  troops,  by  authority  of  the  English 
Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Ormond  acted  for  the  king. 
The  Roman  Catholics  found  an  able  general  in  Owen 
Roe  O’Neill,  who  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Munro 
at  Benburb  ;  but  the  haughty  obstinacy  of  Rinuceini, 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  caused  dissension  in  the  party  and 
split  it  in  two,  one  division,  the  Ormondists,  desiring  to 
make  terms  with  Ormond,  the  other  called  Nuncionists, 
being  opposed  to  any  concessions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  held  sway  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country,  and  organised  a  regular 
government.  They  had  long  suffered  persecution, 
and  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  we  are  not 
surprised  that  they  failed  to  carry  out  principles  of 
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toleration  which  the  most  enlightened  of  that  day  were 
only  beginning  to  understand;  but  it  is  to  their  honour 
that  they  proclaimed  freedom  of  religious  worship  to 
all  moderate  Protestants.  This  declaration,  dated 
May,  1644,  may  be  compared  with  the  ‘solemn 
League  and  Covenant’  which  was  being  subscribed  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  at  the  same  period,  and  which 
amongst  other  provisions  decrees  ‘  the  extirpation  of 
Popery  and  Prelacy.’ 

The  Scottish  ministers  who  accompanied  Munro’s 
army  laid  the  foundation,  at  this  time,  of  organised 
Presbyterianism  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  first 
regular  Presbytery,  consisting  of  five  ministers  and  four 
ruling  elders,  assembled  on  June  10th,  1642.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Covenant,  shortly  afterwards,  banded 
them  together,  and  inflamed  their  zeal. 

Meanwhile  the  country  was  still  distracted  by  civil 
war,  and  drained  of  its  resources  by  the  four  different 
armies.  And  though  a  peace  was  proclaimed  in 
January,  1649,  war  was  immediately  resumed  on  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  which  occurred  in  the  same 
month. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  Cromwell  landed  at 
Dublin.  The  country  had  suffered  a  long  agony. 
For  eight  years  anything  like  security  of  government 
had  been  unknown.  The  peaceful  and  the  poor  had 
been  the  worst  sufferers.  They ‘had  been  preyed 
upon  by  the  soldiers  of  every  faction.  Famine  and 
pestilence  had  begun  to  do  their  fatal  work.  Cases  of 
cannibalism  have  even  been  recorded.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  which  Cromwell  came  to  put  an  end  to. 
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He  advanced  to  Drogheda,  a  town  held  by  a  powerful 
garrison.  A  breach  was  made  by  his  cannon.  Twice 
his  storming  parties  were  beaten  back.  Then  as  the 
evening  light  faded  he  in  person  led  the  third  attack. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  fury  of  that  onslaught.  The 
town  was  won,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
were  transported,  every  man  with  arms  was  slaughtered. 
Most  of  these  men  were  Englishmen  ;  but  Cromwell 
was  impartial  in  his  severity.  Wexford,  on  refusing  to 
surrender,  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.  Clonmel  was 
not  taken  till  May  of  the  following  year,  after,  what 
Carlyle  calls  ‘a  very  fierce  storm,  and  fierce  whirlwind 
of  last  agony.’  The  campaign  was  then  practically  at 
an  end.  The  country,  which  for  eight  years  had  been 
slowly  bleeding  to  death  began  to  revive.  A  surgical 
operation  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate  or  to 
perform;  but  if  it  relieves  the  patient  from  slow  torture 
and  death  it  may  be  justified.  This  was  Cromwell’s 
apology.  He  maintained  that  his  acts  were  ‘  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effusion  of  blood.’  He  allowed  no  plunder¬ 
ing.  Armies,  before,  whether  native  or  foreign,  had 
plundered  the  people  for  their  subsistence.  His 
soldiers  were  forbidden  to  plunder,  ‘  by  paper  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  in  ropes  of  authentic  hemp  ’ — as 
Carlyle  puts  it — ‘  they  were  hanged  when  they  did  it.’ 

The  Presbyterians  who  had  formally  protested 
against  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  were  anything  but 
gratified  by  the  success  of  the  great  Independent 
General.  Those  who  have  read  ‘  Woodstock,’  bv  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  remember  the  description  of  the  conflict 
which  occurs  in  the  old  church  between  the  Presby¬ 
terian  divine  and  the  Independent  soldier. 
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A  similar  scene  actually  occurred  in  the  church  at 
Belfast,  though  the  position  was  reversed,  for  in  this 
case  the  Presbyterians  were  the  aggressors.  Henry 
Cromwell,  who  had  commanded  the  army  in  Ireland 
for  two  years,  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1657.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  a  petition  from  a  Mr. 
William  Dix,  by  which  it  appears  that  ‘  while  divers 
sober  and  peaceable  people  were  in  the  public  meeting 
place  in  Belfast  to  hear  Mr.  Dix,  and  to  seek  the  Lord, 
Mr.  Henry  Livingstone,  preacher  at  Drumbo  (a  Pres¬ 
byterian)  came  with  a  tumultuous  assemblage,  and 
with  reviling,  pulled  Mr.  Dix  out  of  the  pulpit,  affirm¬ 
ing  that  they  were  authorised  by  the  Presbytery  to  do 
so  and  would  do  the  like  again.’  This  incident  shews 
us  how  strained  were  the  relations  between  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  the  Independents. 

Henry  Cromwell  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  balance  even.  Like  his  father  he  could  say  that 
‘  he  meddled  with  no  man’s  conscience  ’ ;  but  he  was 
determined  that  Protestant  should  not  persecute  Pro¬ 
testant.  He  understood,  as  few  understood  it  at  that 
time,  the  principle  of  religious  freedom.  He  and 
others  were  charged  with  what  will  ever  be  quoted  as 
their  glory  that  ‘  they  endeavoured  to  establish  by  law 
a  universal  toleration  of  all  religions,  which  would 
embrace  even  Paganism  and  Judaism  in  its  arms.’ 
The  men,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Socinians, 
who  were  charged  with  this  offence,  were  the  pioneers 
of  our  religious  freedom. 

They  have  been  sneered  at  and  defamed. 

Some  of  them  have  been  scorned  as  ‘  unlettered 
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mechanics  ’ — in  forgetfulness,  we  presume,  that  some 
of  the  chief  apostles  were  unlettered  fishermen  and 
peasants — as  ‘  inferior  officers  of  the  army,’  as  ‘  a 
motley  company  of  preachers.’ 

However  they  may  be  described  we  owe  to  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  should  be  acknowledged. 
One  of  the  noblest  of  thtm  was  Henry  Cromwell,  who 
from  1654  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Ireland,  and  who, 
by  a  firm,  wise,  and  just  administration  did  much  to 
tranquillise  men’s  minds,  and  restore  prosperity  to  the 
distracted  country.  Though  an  Independent  himself 
he  allowed  no  sectarian  prejudice  to  bias  him;  but, 
says  he,  ‘  I  must  neither  respect  persons,  nor  parties, 
nor  rumours,  so  as  to  be  thereby  diverted  from  an 
equal  distribution  of  respect  and  justice  to  all;  though 
I  hope  I  shall  always  take  a  good  care  of  all  (under 
what  form  soever),  in  whom  I  see  the  least  appearance 
of  godliness.’  These  noble  words  were  as  nobly 
carried  out.  The  disaffected  Presbyterians  shared 
with  other  denominations,  in  a  state  endowment,  and 
a  plan  by  which  each  minister  would  receive  a  salary 
of  £\oo  a  year,  equivalent  to  three  or  four  times  as 
much  in  the  present  day,  was  planned  and  carried 
out.  But  this  was  in  1658,  the  year  in  which  the  great 
Protector  died. 

Less  than  two  years  later  Richard  Cromwell’s  short 
reign  had  ended,  and  according  to  the  old  cavalier 
song,  ‘  The  King  enjoyed  his  own  again.’  After  the  wild 
delight  that  greeted  his  return,  the  ‘  merry  monarch  ’ 
gave  his  subjects  little  cause  for  mirth.  The  discon¬ 
tented  Presbyterians  who  longed  for  the  event,  soon 
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discovered  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Psalmist’s  advice — 
‘  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  ’ — had  received  another 
illustration,  and  they  and  others  had  abundant  reason 
to  long  for  the  stern,  though  impartial,  government  of 
Cromwell,  or  at  least  for  the  milder,  but  still  firm, 
administration  of  his  son  Henry. 

Though  the  name  of  Cromwell  and  the  ‘  curse  of 
Cromwell  ’  are  still  a  terror,  and  a  threat  to  unruly 
children,  the  time  may  come  when  many  will  think 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  : — 

‘  This  is  the  first  king’s  face  poor  Ireland  ever  saw ; 
the  first  friend’s  face,  little  as  it  recognises  him.’ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOW  THE  QUAKERS  CAME  TO  IRELAND - 

WILLIAM  EDMUNDSON. 

IN  the  Commonwealth  time  arose  the  sect  which  is 
called — ‘The  Society  of  Friends ’ ;  but  of  which 
the  members  are  now  generally  known  as  Quakers. 

Though  a  small,  and  probably  a  dwindling  sect* 
the  society  has  trained  some  great  and  good  men  and 
women  whose  names  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  And 
the  great  principles  for  which  the  ‘  Friends  ’  suffered 
do  not  die.  The  root  principle  of  the  sect  is — ‘  The 
immediate  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.’  The  Friends  believe  in  the  ‘  Inner  light.’ 
Butler  in  ‘  Hudibras  ’  speaks  of : — ‘  Quakers  that  like 
to  lanterns  bear  their  light  within  ’em.’  They 
believe  that  God  speaks  not  only  through  the 
Church  or  even  only  through  the  Scriptures,  but 
directly  to  each  individual  soul :  that  God  speaks 
to  men  and  women  now  as  truly  as  he  did  in 
ancient  times.  This  principle,  with  others  arising  out 
of  it,  is  not  confined  to  the  sect  of  the  Friends ;  it  had 
been  professed  by  men  before  the  17th  century;  but 
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the  Quakers  drew  attention  to  it,  and  carried  it  out,  and 
so  revived  it,  when,  by  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  was  ignored  or  denied.  After  they  had 
arisen  in  England  under  the  celebrated  George  Fox 
the  Quakers  came  to  Ireland ;  but  little  has  been 
written  about  them  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Reid,  it  is  true,  in  his — ‘  History  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Ireland  ’ — briefly  mentions  the 
Quakers.  He  says,  ‘  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
Quakers  made  their  appearance  in  Ulster,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  all  the  settled  churches  with  their  violent  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  first  person  in  Ulster  who  appears  to  have 
embraced  their  opinions  was  a  William  Edmundson, 
a  native  of  the  North  of  England,  who  settled  as  a 
dealer  in  the  town  of  Antrim  in  1652,  and  resided  with 
his  brother,  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  horse  lately  removed 
from  Waterford  and  quartered  in  this  town.’ 

The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Reid  wrote  and  published  a 
journal,  and  from  a  copy  of  this  book  (the  3rd  Edition 
dated  1820)  the  facts  for  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
have  been  obtained. 

William  Edmundson  was  born  at  Little  Musgrove 
in  Westmorland  in  the  year  1627 — two  years  after 
Charles  I.  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  father 
he  tells  us  ‘was  well  accounted  of  among  men  who 
knew  him,  and  religious  in  what  he  knew.’ 

When  William  was  about  four  years  old  his  mother 
died,  and  four  years  later  he  was  fatherless.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  six,  and  the  family  of  orphans  was  left 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  the  mother’s  brother,  who  used 
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them  hardly,  so  that  all  but  the  youngest,  poor  little 
William,  left  him.  William  remained,  going  through 
many  hardships  and  exercises  of  divers  kinds,  ‘  until 
he  was  bound  apprentice  in  York,  to  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter  and  joiner/ 

At  York  there  was  then  something  like  a  revival  of 
religion,  and  young  Edmundson  received  serious 
impressions.  He  was  troubled  about  election  and 
reprobation.  Once  in,  what  according  to  Quaker 
language  he  calls,  ‘the  steeple  house/  i.e.  the  church, 
he  was  affected  to  tears  so  that  the  priest  and  congrega¬ 
tion  took  notice  of  it ;  but  none,  he  said,  directed  him 
aright  to  the  physician  that  could  heal  his  wounded 
spirit. 

The  Civil  War  between  the  King  and  Parliament 
was  then  raging,  and  Edmundson  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  the  Parliament.  In  1650  he  took  part  in  Cromwell’s 
expedition  into  Scotland,  that  expedition  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar. 
After  this  he  fought  at  Worcester,  the  battle  which 
Cromwell  called  his  ‘  Crowning  Mercy,’  and  being 
preserved  through  all  these  dangers,  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  was  quartered  at 
Chesterfield,  the  town  of  the  crooked  spire,  and  here 
he  says,  ‘  the  discourse  of  all  sorts  of  people  was  of  the 
Quakers/  The  priests,  by  which  title  he  describes  all 
ordained  clergymen,  were,  he  says,  ‘  angry  against 
them,  and  the  baser  sort  of  people  spared  not  to  tell 
strange  stories  of  them ;  but  the  more  he  heard  of 
them  the  more  he  loved  them/ 

One  market  day  at  Chesterfield,  two  women  of  the 
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sect  spoke  in  the  market,  and  in  the  tavern  the  priest 
boasted  of  his  abusive  behaviour  to  them,  whereupon 
a  young  man  told  him  that — ‘  it  was  a  poor  victory  he 
had  gotten  over  two  poor  women/  at  which  he  was  very 
angry  and  began  to  storm.’  ‘Then,’ — says  Edmundson, 
who  it  should  be  remembered  was  still  a  trooper  in 
Cromwell’s  Army,  and  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with — 

‘  my  spirit  rose  against  him,  I  started  up  from  my  seat, 
and  asked  him,  and  them  with  him,  if  they  came  to 
quarrel?  saying  if  they  did  they  should  have  enough; 
but  the  priest  answered,  “  No  not  with  you  sir.”  I  bid 
them  leave  the  room,  which  they  presently  did.’ 

After  the  first  encounter  with  Quakers  at  Chester¬ 
field  he  marched  again  with  his  company  into  Scotland, 
and  then  left  the  army,  and  was  induced  by  his  brother, 
a  soldier  in  Ireland,  to  settle  there.  Waterford  was 
his  first  destination,  but  his  brother’s  troops  having 
been  ordered  to  the  North,  he,  with  his  wife  joined  him 
at  Antrim,  where  the  troop  was  quartered.  Finding 
here  a  ready  market  for  his  goods  he  journeyed  into 
England  to  buy  more.  Whilst  in  the  North  of  England 
amongst  his  relations,  he  came  into  contact  with 
George  Fox  and  James  Naylor,  attending  a  meeting 
held  by  the  latter,  which  greatly  impressed  him. 
Having  completed  his  purchases  in  England,  he  ‘ship¬ 
ped  his  goods  to  be  landed  at  Carrickfergus  or  Belfast. 

On  the  journey  home  he  was  tempted  to  escape  the 
duty  levied  on  his  goods,  knowing  that  by  his  brother’s 
influence  he  could  have  done  so — ‘But,’  says  he — ‘I 
durst  not  do  it,  my  conscience  being  awakened  to  plead 
for  truth,  justice,  and  equity.’  He  adds,  ‘Yet  there  was 
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a  great  contest  betwixt  conscience  and  self,  and  in  this 
conflict  many  scriptures  now  opened  in  my  under¬ 
standing,  that  duties  and  customs  ought  to  be  paid  ; 
and  though  self  struggled  hard  for  mastery,  yet  at  last 
was  overthrown,  and  the  judgement  of  truth  prevailed.’ 
In  this  mind  he  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  and  rode  to 
Antrim,  where  were  his  wife  and  brother.  ‘  When  I 
came  to  the  door  my  brother  came  forth  to  salute  me 
with  his  usual  compliments,  but  the  Lord’s  power 
seized  upon  me  at  that  instant,  he  was  struck  amazed, 
went  in,  and  sat  down  silent.  I  was  much  broken  in 
the  power  of  the  Lord  before  them,  and  my  brother 
made  no  opposition,  but  received  the  truth  and  joined 
with  it.’  Returning  to  Carrick  to  bring  his  goods 
ashore,  the  custom-house  officers  required  an  oath  to 
the  truth  of  the  bills  of  parcels,  but  he  told  them  that 
he  could  not  swear,  eventually  they  allowed  him  to 
land  his  goods  without  the  oath ;  but  this  objection 
seemed  a  strange  thing  to  them,  having  not  met  with 
the  like  before. 

And  now,  as  with  George  Fox,  and  many  another 
earnest  Christian  soul,  a  time  of  lonely  conflict  oc¬ 
curred.  He  was  much  cast  down,  and  none  seemed 
to  understand  his  complaint,  and  none  could  speak  a 
word  of  comfort  to  him.  ‘  I  would  have  gone  far,’  says 
he,  ‘  for  the  company  of  an  experienced  friend.  My 
sleep  departed  from  me,  and  many  times  in  the  night, 
in  great  trouble  of  mind,  crying  and  weeping  I  wished 
for  day,  and  when  day  came,  my  sorrows  remaining, 
I  wished  again  for  night.’  As  the  rumour  of  his 
condition  spread  among  the  professors  of  religion  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  many,  he  says,  came  to  gaze  on 
him,  ‘and  jangle  and  contend  against  truth,’  and  some 
said  he  was  bewitched,  and  others  that  he  was  going 
mad.  Then  there  came  into  the  neighbourhood  a 
great  talker  of  religion — a  major  in  the  army,  who 
had  entertained  George  Fox,  and  who  knew  James 
Naylor,  and  spoke  well  of  them.  Edmundson  rode 
twelve  miles  to  see  him,  and  they  had  much  talk,  or 
rather  the  major  had,  as  was  his  way,  for  Edmundson 
was  too  low  to  say  much.  And  so  the  military  con¬ 
fessor  advised  him  to  be  ‘  cheerful  and  merry,  and  not 
to  look  at  those  inward  troubles  which  bound  him 
down’ — much  like  advising  a  sick  men  to  be  well. 

However,  this  talk  satisfied  him  for  awhile,  and  then 
the  wounds  of  his  spirit  broke  out  afresh;  the  false  cure 
was  all  marred  :  the  false  rest  was  taken  away.  But 
slowly  light  came,  and  he  saw  the  Lord’s;  strength 
made  perfect  in  his  weakness,  and  through  obedience 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  the  master  grew  in 
him. 

He  removed  from  Antrim  into  the  county  of 
Armagh,  where  he  took  a  house  and  grazing  for  cattle, 
and  kept  a  shop.  The  people  thought  him  very 
strange,  and  professors  of  religion  watched  him  nar¬ 
rowly  for  he  kept  to  the  plain  thee  and  thou,  and  did 
not  raise  his  hat,  and  he  kept  to  one  price  in  selling 
his  goods.  The  first  price  he  asked  was  the  price  he 
maintained,  and  people  began  to  see  the  justice  of 
such  plain  dealing. 

Edmundson  with  his  wife  and  brother  met  together 
twice  a  week  in  his  house  for  worship,  and  after  a 
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time  four  more  joined  them,  and  so  a  little  band  of 
seven  met  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  Friends  made  rapid 
progress.  Edmundson  was  indefatigable  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  gospel.  John  Tiffin  came  to  help  him;  together 
they  visited  fairs  and  markets,  and  though  the  people 
were  shy,  being  warned  against  them,  they  began  to 
inquire  into  the  Quaker  principles. 

Edmundson  had  not  yet  seen  the  great  founder  of 
the  society,  George  Fox,  so  he  went  over  to  England, 
and  met  Fox  in  Leicestershire,  where  was  a  great 
meeting.  ‘  When  the  meeting  ended  I  went  to  George 
Fox,  and  he  took  notice  of  me  ;  we  went  into  the 
orchard,  and  kneeling  down  he  prayed  :  the  Lord’s 
heavenly  power  and  presence  were  there ;  he  was 
tender  over  me.’  There  he  told  Fox  of  the  prospects 
in  Ireland,  and  Fox  sent  a  brief  epistle  by  him  to  the 
Friends  there,  bidding  them — ‘  dwell  in  the  life,  and 
love,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of  God,  in  unity  one  with 
another,  and  with  God.’  Fox  also  bade  him  go  to 
Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill,  who  had 
come  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  by  them  a  cause 
was  started  in  Dublin  and  in  other  places.  This 
movement  gained  ground,  though  Edmundson  was  at 
times  somewhat  roughly  handled,  being  imprisoned 
for  awhile  in  Armagh. 

He  lived  through  the  troubled  and  unsettled  times 
of  James  II.,  saw  William  III.  on  the  throne,  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  1712,  being  then  nearly 
eighty-five  years  old.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Irish 
Quakers,  who  have  firmly  maintained  certain  great 
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principles  when  others  have  disregarded  them.  Peace, 
Freedom,  Simplicity,  Piety,  are  the  watchwords  of  the 
Friends. 

These  principles  Edmundson  did  much  to  advocate, 
and  John  Wesley  could  say  of  him,  ‘  His  opinions  I 
leave ;  but  what  a  spirit  was  there  !  What  faith,  love, 
gentleness,  long  suffering !  Could  mistakes  send  such 
a  man  to  hell  ?  Not  so.  I  am  so  far  from  believing 
this,  that  I  scruple  not  to  say — ‘  “  Let  my  soul  be  with 
the  soul  of  William  Edmundson.”  ’ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

'TP'HE  Presbyterians  had  hoped  and  schemed  for 
JL  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Jealousy  of 
the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  others,  had  blinded 
them.  They  trusted  Charles.  They  had  not  learned 
the  lesson  that  a  Stuart  was  not  to  be  trusted.  They 
were  a  powerful  body  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
without  their  approval  and  support  the  Restoration 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Charles  was  lavish  in  his  promises  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  support.  He  gave  them  fair  words  and 
sweet  smiles  until  he  could  do  without  them,  and  then 
his  manner  changed. 

Two  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  were  deputed  to 
present  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  king  in  Lon¬ 
don.  They  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  an 
introduction  to  the  new  monarch.  Powerful  patrons 
refused  to  lend  them  any  aid.  Eventually  they  had  to 
alter  the  address,  and  it  was  at  last  received  ;  but 
Charles  ‘  looked  with  an  awful  majestical  countenance 
upon  them.’  He  had  not  forgotten  the  long  Presby- 
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terian  sermons  he  had  been  forced  to  listen  to,  and  he 
did  not  like  the  Presbyterians  better  because  their  aid 
had  been  necessary,  and  he  had  acted  a  part  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  But  it  would  not  have  done  to  have 
thrown  off  the  mask  too  soon.  Presbyterians  united 
with  Episcopalians  in  a  convention  which  met  at 
Dublin  in  February,  1660.  At  this  convention  they 
were  allowed  to  deal  with  the  Baptist  ministers  as 
they  themselves  were  soon  to  be  dealt  with.  They 
at  once  deprived  the  Baptists  of  their  livings.  They 
were  willing  to  do  unto  others  what  they  bitterly 
complained  of  when  done  to  themselves. 

The  Episcopalians  soon  began  to  use  their  power 
against  those  who  had  helped  them  to  gain  it.  In 
May  of  the  following  year  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  declared,  perhaps  not  untruly,  to  have  been 
the  great  incentive  to  the  late  rebellion,  was  publicly 
burned  in  ‘  all  cities,  towns  corporate,  and  market 
towns  of  the  kingdom.’ 

The  Bishops,  eight  of  whom  still  lived,  had  been 
restored,  and  others  were  appointed.  Amongst  them 
the  most  eminent  was  Jeremy  Taylor,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  in  Cambridge,  and  bap¬ 
tized  on  August  15th,  1613.  His  father,  a  barber  by 
trade,  was  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  chaplain  to 
Cranmer,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  Hadleigh 
Common,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  young  Jeremy  was  entered  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar. 
When  but  twenty  he  preached  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
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taking  the  place  of  a  friend  of  his.  In  this  con¬ 
spicuous  position  his  wonderful  powers  as  a  preacher, 
combined  with  his  youthfulness,  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  He  was  recommended  to  Laud,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  sent  for  him.  The 
archbishop  made  some  objections  to  his  continuing  to 
preach  in  London  on  account  of  his  youth,  at  which 
Jeremy  ‘humbly  begged  His  Grace  to  pardon  that 
fault,  and  promised  that  if  he  lived  he  would  amend 
it/  Laud  appointed  him  to  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  in 
1636,  and  the  next  year  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire,  and  shortly 
after  this  he  married. 

In  1642  his  wife  died,  and  together  with  this  private 
sorrow,  public  calamities,  in  which  he  had  a  full  share, 
began  to  disturb  the  country.  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
first  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  he  never  faltered 
in  his  allegiance.  The  king  created  him  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  but  the  parliament  sequestered  his  living  at 
Uppingham,  and  he  was  several  times  imprisoned. 
All  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  second 
wife.  He  now  settled  in  South  Wales,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  imprisonments  kept  a  school  and 
composed  most  of  his  works.  Taylor  had  some 
true  friends  in  this  period  of  adversity.  John  Evelyn 
(the  author  of  the  famous  Diary),  repeatedly  assisted 
him,  and,  with  others,  obtained  for  Taylor  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  alternate  Lecturer  at  Lisnagarvy,  now  called 
Lisburn,  in  Ireland.  Taylor  at  first  declined  this 
appointment.  ‘I  like  not/  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Evelyn,  ‘  the  condition  of  being  a  lecturer  under  the 
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dispose  of  another,  nor  to  serve  in  a  semi-circle,  where 
a  Presbyterian  and  myself  shall  be  like  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  one  up  and  the  other  down.’  These  objec¬ 
tions  were  eventually  overcome.  Taylor  settled  down 
in  Ireland,  coming  with  a  passport  from  Cromwell. 

He  lived  at  Portmore,  about  eight  miles  from  Lis¬ 
burn,  and  here,  in  a  beautiful  country,  he  seems  to 
have  spent  some  of  his  happiest  days,  despite  the 
persecution  of  a  man  named  Tandy,  a  Presbyterian, 
who  appears  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  influence.  ‘  I 
fear,’  he  writes,  ‘  my  peace  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  be 
short;  for  a  Presbyterian  and  a  madman  have  informed 
against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to  their  religion,  and 
for  using  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  The  worst 
event  of  the  information,  which  I  fear,  is  my  return 
into  England,  which  although  I  am  not  desirous  that 
it  should  be  upon  these  terms ;  yet  if  it  be  without 
much  violence,  I  shall  not  be  much  troubled.’  The 
information  only  resulted  in  a  journey  to  Dublin  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  which  occasioned  a  severe  illness. 

Shortly  after  this  Taylor  came  to  London,  and 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  critical  time  of  the  king’s 
restoration.  He  was  speedily  rewarded  for  fidelity  to 
his  party  by  the  Bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  and 
the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
And  now  wre  come  to  what,  though  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  was  also  the  most  trying  period  of  Taylor’s 
life.  By  the  strange  irony  of  fate  he  who  had  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  toleration  was  made  to  appear 
an  intolerant  persecutor. 

At  his  first  episcopal  visitation  he  ejected  thirty-six 
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Presbyterian  clergymen  from  their  livings.  This 
seems  a  harsh  proceeding ;  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  received  much  provocation.  The 
men  whom  he  ejected  had  resisted  all  friendly  over¬ 
tures,  declaring  their  resolve  ‘to  speak  with  no  bishop, 
and  to  endure  neither  their  government  nor  their 
persons.’ 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  men  he 
ejected  were  in  the  possession  of  benefices  from  which 
other  men,  many  of  whom  were  still  living,  had  been 
ejected  beforehand,  just  as  Taylor  himself  had  been 
ejected  from  his  living  at  Uppingham.  Still  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  measure  was  an  unhappy  one, 
and  it  somewhat  sullies  a  reputation  which  before  had 
been  spotless. 

Taylor  did  not  long  enjoy  his  bishopric.  He 
died  in  August,  1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  seventh  year  of  his  episcopate. 

It  was  as  a  preacher  and  writer  that  he  gained  his 
fame,  and  as  such,  rather  than  as  an  administrator,  he 
will  continue  to  be  remembered. 

Of  his  works,  ‘  Holy  Living  and  Dying  ’  has  been 
most  read,  but,  when  we  consider  the  date  of  its 
appearance,  his  most  remarkable  work  is  ‘The  Liberty 
of  Prophesying.’  In  an  age  when  nearly  all  sects 
persecuted,  and  maintained  their  right  to  persecute, 
he  fearlessly  denounced  persecution.  This  is  his 
highest  title  to  honour,  his  reverence  for  the  freedom 
of  the  human  soul.  For  the  splendour  of  his  diction, 
for  the  glory  of  his  imagination,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  his  learning  we  honour  him  whom  Emerson 
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calls  ‘  Taylor,  the  Shakespere  of  Divines/  but  more 
we  honour  him  for  that  brave,  true  word  on  behalf  of 
religious  liberty.  ‘We,  by  this  time/  he  says,  ‘are 
come  to  that  pass  we  think  we  love  not  God  except  we 
hate  our  brother,  and  we  have  not  the  virtue  of  religion 
unless  we  persecute  all  religions  but  our  own.’ 

Taylor  had  dared  the  charge  of  heresy,  and  he 
could  sympathise  with  those  who  were  thus  accused. 
‘  He  that  speaks  against  his  own  reason,’  says  he, 
‘  speaks  against  his  own  conscience :  and  therefore 
it  is  certain  no  man  serves  God  with  a  good  con¬ 
science,  who  serves  Him  against  his  reason.’ 

The  book  on  ‘The  Liberty  of  Prophesying’  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  Eastern  story  about  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  The  story  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
work  of  a  Persian  poet ;  but  it  is  uncertain  from  what 
source  Taylor  obtained  it.  Put  into  few  words  it  is  as 
follows.  The  patriarch  Abraham  had  welcomed  a 
very  old  man  to  his  morning  meal.  When  the  patri¬ 
arch  and  his  servants  gave  thanks  to  God,  the  old 
man  took  no  part  in  the  thanksgiving.  Abraham 
surprised  at  this,  asked  the  reason.  The  old  man 
replied  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  Fire,  and  thus  only 
practised  the  rites  of  the  Fire-worshippers.  Shocked 
and  enraged,  Abraham  drove  his  aged  guest  from 
his  board,  whereupon  God  spake  to  the  patriarch, 
saying,  ‘  O  friend  I  have  borne  with  him  through  a 
life  of  a  hundred  years  and  yet  thou  hast  lost 
patience  with  him  in  a  moment.  If  a  man  worship 
fire  is  that  any  reason  why  thou  shouldst  withhold 
from  him  thy  liberality  ?  ’ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  POWER. 


CONSIDERABLE  time  before  his  death,  Charles 


J~\  II.  had  been  secretly  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
died  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  his  successor,  James  II.  was  an  avowed  Roman 
Catholic.  More  honest,  more  zealous,  but  less 
prudent  than  his  brother,  he  devoted  himself  to 
re-establishing  popery.  He  avowed  himself  in  favour 
of  toleration.  When  Duke  of  York,  he  had  ‘  assured 
Dr.  Owen  that  he  had  no  bitterness  against  the  Non¬ 
conformists.  He  was  against  all  persecution  merely 
for  conscience’  sake  ;  looking  on  it  as  an  unchristian 
thing,  and  absolutely  against  his  conscience.’  What¬ 
ever  the  king’s  real  sentiments  may  have  been,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  against  himself  the  distrust  and 
opposition  of  all  the  Protestant  parties.  He  began 
his  reign  with  many  advantages,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  all  parties.  Even  the  Quakers  sent  an  address  of 
loyalty  and  congratulation  expressed  in  these  charac¬ 
teristic  terms  :  ‘  We  are  come  to  testify  our  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  our  good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy 
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for  thou  being  made  our  governor :  we  are  told  thou 
art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Church  of  England  no 
more  than  we ;  wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt  grant  us 
the  same  liberty  which  thou  allowest  thyself :  which 
doing,  we  wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness/ 

If  the  conduct  of  James  had  been  as  plain  and 
straightforward  as  this  address,  he  might  have  done 
much  for  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  earned 
the  gratitude  of  future  ages.  But  his  acts  inevitably 
raised  the  suspicion  that  his  zeal  for  toleration  was 
but  a  cloak  to  conceal  his  desire  for  the  supremacy 
of  his  own  creed.  If  persecution  were  against  his 
conscience  it  was  strange  that  he  should  allow  it  to 
continue  in  Scotland.  While  he  had  any  hope  of 
winning  over  the  Church  party  to  his  views  he  was 
quite  willing  to  persecute  the  dissenters.  He  only 
turned  to  them  with  offers  of  toleration  when  he 
needed  their  aid. 

But  conduct  which  aroused  the  suspicion  and 
alarm  of  his  English  Protestant  subjects,  was  not 
likely  to  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  disfavour  by 
Ireland  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
majority.  It  was  only  natural  that  they  should  be 
delighted  by  the  turn  which  events  seemed  to  be 
taking ;  and,  when  the  king  had  to  flee  before  the 
storm  he  had  aroused,  he  was  very  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  majority  of  his  Irish  subjects.  Very  beautiful 
is  that  sentiment  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  then 
swayed  so  many  Irish  hearts.  The  pity  is  that  its 
object  was  not  more  worthy  of  it.  What  was  it  in 
these  Stuart  princes  which  caused  so  much  chival- 
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rous  devotion  to  be  lavished  upon  them  ?  James,  his 
father,  his  brother,  his  son,  his  grandson,  were  all 
served  in  this  way.  For  each  of  them  men  hazarded 
their  fortunes,  their  lives,  their  kindred,  their  all. 

Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  quotes  from  an  Irish 
Jacobite  ballad,  which  expresses  the  feeling  with 
which  James  was  welcomed. 

Erin  is  represented  lying  awake  at  night  while  the 
storm  roars  without.  In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  she 
hears  a  tapping  at  the  door.  4  Who  is  there  ? '  she 
cries.  A  voice  answers,  ‘It  is  I,  Shamus,  son  of 
Cathal  (James,  son  of  Charles).  I  have  been  driven 
forth  by  robbers  from  the  home  of  my  ancestors. 
Give  me  shelter,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm.’  And  Erin  quickly  opens  the  door  and  takes 
the  fugitive  to  her  heart. 

But  before  James  lost  his  crown  in  England,  and 
fled  from  his  victorious  son-in-law,  his  principles  had 
been  zealously  pushed  forward  in  Ireland  by  his 
agent,  Richard  Talbot. 

Though  the  first  deputy  James  appointed  was  Lord 
Clarendon,  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Tyrconnell,  obtained  complete  control  over  the 
army,  and  used  this  position  for  decreasing  the 
Protestant  power.  The  militia,  being  composed  of 
Protestants,  were  disarmed,  and  in  the  regular  army, 
Protestant  officers  had  to  make  way  for  Roman 
Catholics.  Clarendon  himself  soon  had  to  give  place 
to  Tyrconnell,  who  became  Lord  Deputy,  1687.  LI  is 
violent  conduct  alarmed  the  Protestants,  who  began  to 
flee  the  country. 
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In  December  of  the  following  year,  this  alarm  was 
increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  lying  letter  in  the 
street  of  Comber,  which  stated  that  a  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  arranged  for  that  month. 
Though  this  was  an  absurd  falsehood,  it  was  generally 
believed.  Tyrconnell  had  avowed  his  intention  of 
securing  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  this 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  on  the  security 
of  this  Act  had  retained  or  acquired  Irish  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1689,  James,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France,  landed  at  Kinsale,  and  received  a 
cordial  welcome.  A  parliament  was  summoned,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  exclusively  of  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Protestants  elected  amounting  to  about  half-a-dozen. 
In  connection  with  this  fact  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  there  had 
been  but  one  Roman  Catholic  representative. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  by  which  the 
session  was  opened,  James  expressed  his  zeal  for 
religious  liberty. — ‘  I  have  always  been  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  and  against  invading  any  man’s  property; 
having  still  in  my  mind  that  saying  in  Holy  Writ: 
‘  Do  as  you  would  be  done  to,  for  that  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets .’  He  also  expressed  his  determination 
to  ‘  have  no  other  test  or  distinction  but  that  of 
loyalty.’ 

With  these  enlightened  sentiments  the  session 
began,  and  the  representatives  were  soon  hard  at 
work.  Amongst  many  Acts  which  passed  into  law 
the  one  which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the 
assembly  was  ‘  an  Act  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,’ 
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while  perhaps  that  which  most  disgraces  it  was  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  by  which  more  than  a  thousand 
persons  were  declared  traitors,  and  were  warned  that 
if  they  failed  to  come  to  take  their  trial  for  high 
treason  before  the  ioth  of  August  following,  their 
goods  and  lives  would  be  forfeited. 

This  was  a  blunder,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  religious  persecution.  The  words  Protestant  or 
Catholic  do  not  occur.  That  most  of  the  persons 
mentioned  were  Protestants  is  no  doubt  true,  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  naturally  supported  a  king  of  their 
own  Church,  but  no  person  in  the  Bill  of  Attainder 
was  attainted  for  his  religious  beliefs.  He  was 
attainted  for  taking  arms  against  the  king. 

Before  the  Act  of  Attainder,  came  the  Act  to 
Repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  Act  of  Settlement 
was  passed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  just 
about  forty  years  before.  The  men  who  in  fighting 
against  Cromwell  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands 
were  naturally  hoping  to  obtain  them  again  when 
Charles  came  to  the  throne ;  but  they  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  Charles  gave  them  fair  words :  he 
acknowledged  their  past  services,  and  then  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement  confirmed  most  of  their  enemies  in 
the  possessions  that  they  regarded  as  their  own.  To 
do  what  Charles  II.  had  failed  to  do  was  the  intention 
of  the  Act  to  Repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

In  the  forty  years  that  had  lapsed,  most  of  the 
land  had  passed  into  other  hands  by  purchase  or 
inheritance,  and  had  the  Act  been  enforced,  it  would 
have  doubtless  caused  much  hardship ;  but  no  one 
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will  wonder  that  such  an  Act  was  introduced  by  men 
who  had  long  suffered  the  deprivation  of  what  they 
esteemed  their  just  rights. 

An  impartial  examination  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Parliament  must  compel  a  reasonable 
man  to  acknowledge  that,  despite  its  errors,  it  was 
on  the  whole  fairly  moderate  At  least  it  never  sank 
to  the  level  of  that  assembly  which  could  frame  the 
penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics. 

While  the  Parliament  sat  in  Dublin,  Londonderry 
was  bravely  holding  out  against  the  king.  Alarmed 
by  the  forged  letters  which  were  found  in  Comber, 
and  elsewhere,  announcing  a  massacre  of  Protestants, 
the  gates  of  Derry  had  been  closed  against  a  regiment 
commanded  by  Lord  Antrim.  In  April,  1689,  the 
regular  siege  commenced ;  and  the  story  of  the 
heroic  defence,  until  relieved  by  vessels  from  England, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  repeating. 

With  the  relief  of  Derry,  the  cause  of  James 
declined,  though  Schomberg,  William’s  aged  general, 
made  little  progress.  William  hastened  matters,  and 
by  the  victory  of  the  Boyne  drove  James  from  Ireland. 
On  the  1 2th  of  July,  at  Aughrim,  a  more  crushing 
blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  forces  of  James. 
Limerick  held  out,  and  only  surrendered  on  honour¬ 
able  terms  which  stipulated,  amongst  other  things, 
for  the  religious  liberty  of  Roman  Catholics.  These 
terms  were  grossly  violated  by  William’s  party. 

The  period  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  was 
thus  a  very  short  one.  After  a  brief  day  of  power 
they  were  again  exposed  to  the  bitter  persecution  of 
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men  who  disgraced  the  cause  of  Protestantism  by 
their  cruel  bigotry. 

The  Rev.  Philomy  O'Hamill,  the  parish  priest 
of  Belfast,  was  one  of  the  many  sufferers  in  this  per¬ 
secution.  The  magistrate  who  committed  him  to  the 
town  gaol,  in  his  report  to  the  Lord  Justices,  says: 

‘  His  behaviour  has  been  such  amongst  us  since,  and 
was  upon  the  late  Revolution  so  ki?id  to  the  Protestants 
hy  saving  several  of  their  goods  in  those  times ,  that  I 
had  offered  me  the  best  Bail  the  Protestants  of  this 
county  affords/  But  the  magistrate  could  not  accept 
this  bail,  and  all  the  reply  he  obtained  from  head¬ 
quarters  was  that  his  prisoner  was  to  continue  in 
confinement. 

This  little  incident  shows  that  mutual  kindliness 
existed  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
it  also  shows  that  even  gratitude  and  esteem  could  not 
save  an  innocent  man  from  suffering  for  what  he  held 
to  be  the  truth. 

This  persecution,  which,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
increased  in  violence,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  religious 
zeal.  It  was  prompted  by  a  baser  motive.  It  was 
prompted  by  greed  and  fear.  Burke,  a  Protestant 
himself,  maintains  that  the  penal  laws  were  not 
dictated  by  religious  considerations,  but  were  due  to  a 
spirit  of  domination. 

The  struggle  between  James  II.  and  William  III.  in 
Ireland  was  really  a  repetition  of  the  fierce  agrarian 
struggle  which  had  been  stamped  out  forty  years 
before.  William  is  looked  upon  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  James  as  the  darling  of  the  Pope. 
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In  reality,  the  Pope  favoured  William,  and  frowned 
on  James.  William  was  successful  and  the  Pope  was 
pleased  with  his  success. 

But  the  minority,  feeling  how  near  they  had  been 
to  min,  resolved  to  use  their  triumph  by  crushing  the 
majority;  they  resolved  to  secure  their  estates  by 
depriving  their  fellow-subjects  of  every  vestige  of 
power  and  influence  :  by  leaving  them  mere  ‘  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,’  *'  utterly  incapable  of 
inflicting  any  injury,  even  if  they  desired  it.’ 

The  attempt  succeeded  but  too  well.  We  must 
not,  however,  ascribe  to  Protestantism  this  awful 
exhibition  of  human  tyranny,  selfishness  and  greed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


FIRST  GLEAMS  OF  THE  NEW  LIGHT.  THOMAS  EMLYN . 

HE  eighteenth  century  was,  on  the  whole,  a 


X  tolerant  age.  Its  religious  feeling  is  well 
expressed  in  ‘the  Universal  Prayer’  that  closes  Pope's 
‘  Essay  on  Man.’ 

‘  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 

If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way.’ 

This  attitude  is  very  different  from  that  of  most  men 
in  the  preceding  century.  They  dealt  damnation  and 
physical  pains  and  penalties  without  any  compunction. 
The  physical  pains  and  penalties  were  still  too  often 
resorted  to;  but  they  were  justified  by  other  reasons 
than  those  which  satisfied  the  honest  zealous  bigots 
of  an  earlier  age.  Swift  defined  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  as — ‘  no  more  than  the  liberty  of  possessing 
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our  own  thoughts  and  opinions,  which  every  man 
enjoys  without  fear  of  the  magistrate ;  but  how  far  he 
shall  publicly  act  in  pursuance  of  these  opinions,  is  to 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  country.’  In  the 
same  article,  he  says:  ‘To  say  a  man  is  bound  to 
believe  is  neither  truth  nor  sense.’ 

But  though,  according  to  Swift,  a  man  was  entitled 
to  have  his  own  opinion,  yet  if  he  ventured  to  publicly 
express  that  opinion,  he  deserved  punishment. 

However  convenient  this  notion,  it  is  not  one 
which  lovers  of  truth  will  approve,  and  Thomas 
Emlyn,  even  in  this  more  tolerant  age,  suffered 
grievously  for  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  true. 
Emlyn  was  born  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
1663.  Entering  the  ministry  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  he  came  to  Ireland  shortly  afterwards,  having 
been  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Countess 
of  Donegal,  with  whose  family  he  lived  in  Belfast 
until  he  removed  to  London.  In  1691,  he  was  again 
induced  to  come  to  Ireland,  having  received  urgent 
invitations  to  become  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Boyse,  of 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Wood  Street,  after¬ 
wards  Strand  Street,  in  Dublin.  This  influential  and 
wealthy  congregation  was  well  pleased  with  young 
Emlyn’s  ministrations,  and  for  twelve  years  all  went 
well.  But  during  that  time,  Emlyn’s  theological 
opinions  somewhat  changed.  He  could  no  longer 
hold  the  dogma  of  the  Supreme  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  became  an  Arian.  He  kept  his  doubts  to  himself, 
and  avoided  such  metaphysical  subjects  in  the  pulpit. 
But  though  his  people  were  well  satisfied,  one  of 
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them,  an  elder  of  the  congregation,  named  Cumming, 
who  had  a  very  keen  scent  for  heresy,  detected  a  want 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  statements,  or  probably  in  the 
omissions  of  the  young  pastor’s  preaching.  He  at 
once  informed  Boyse,  the  senior  minister,  and  the  two 
men  visited  Emlyn,  and  questioned  him. 

Emlyn  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  views,  and 
offered  to  resign  his  charge. 

Objecting  to  this,  they  suggested  a  conference  of 
the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  city.  Emlyn  did 
not  recant  his  opinions  at  the  meeting,  and,  without 
any  appeal  to  the  congregation,  he  was  thereupon 
expelled  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

When  this  blow  fell  upon  the  young  minister,  he 
was  in  a  state  little  able  to  bear  it,  for  he  had  just  lost 
his  wife,  and  was  left  with  two  young  children. 
Hoping  that  the  storm  might  blow  over,  he  went  to 
London ;  but  again  returned  to  Dublin,  and  published 
a  defence  of  his  views,  entitled,  ‘An  Humble  Inquiry 
into  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 
And  for  this  work,  which,  Reid  confesses,  was  fairly 
and  temperately  written,  he  was  convicted  of  blas¬ 
phemy.  Before  the  trial  began,  he  was  told  by  .Sir 
R.  Levins,  a  barrister,  that  it  was  intended  ‘  to  run 
him  down  like  a  wolf  without  law  or  game.’ 

This  was  what  occurred.  He  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  any  lawyer  to  undertake  his 
defence,  and  those  who,  more  courageous  than  their 
legal  brethren,  would  have  ventured,  were  ‘  so  inter¬ 
rupted  ’  and  bullied  that  they  gave  it  up.  The  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  and  several  bishops 
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were  present  at  the  trial  of  this  persecuted  minister. 
H  is  jury  were  ‘  hurried  and  goaded  ’  into  a  verdict 
against  him,  and  though  being  a  ‘  man  of  letters  ’  he 
was  excused  the  ignominy  of  the  pillory,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  which  would  be  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  in  our  money,  and  to  remain  in 
prison  till  it  was  paid. 

For  some  weeks,  he  was  confined  to  a  close  room 
containing  six  beds,  and  this  cultivated  gentleman  had 
to  associate  with  common  felons.  He  was  then  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  suffered  what  has 
been  truly  called  a  ‘  cruel  and  unjustifiable  imprison¬ 
ment  of  above  two  years.’ 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  discovered 
that  so  excessive  a  fine  was  illegal,  it  was  therefore 
reduced  to  seventy  pounds.  The  Lord  Primate  being 
the  queen’s  almoner  was  entitled  to  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  of  these  fines,  and  as  the  fine  had  been 
reduced  to  seventy  pounds,  all  that  he  was  entitled  to 
was  seventy  shillings.  But  even  Primates,  sometimes, 
will  have  their  pound  of  flesh,  and  this  man  demanded 
that  his  due  should  be  levied  off  the  whole  amount  of 
the  original  sentence. 

‘I  thought/  says  poor  Emlyn,  ‘that  the  Church 
must  be  as  merciful  as  the  State ;  but  I  was  mistaken 
herein.  In  short,  after  several  applications,  and 
letters  to  him,  he  would  have  twenty  pounds  of  me, 
and  so  it  was  paid  him,  who  thought  it  no  blemish  to 
his  charity  to  take  this  advantage  of  the  misery  of  one 
who,  for  conscience  toward  God,  had  endured  grief.’ 
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About  1702,  when  the  excitement  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Emlyn’s  Arianism  was  at  its  height,  a  young 
man  who  was  destined  to  be  a  potent  influence  for  the 
advancement  of  a  more  liberal  theology,  was  staying 
in  Dublin.  This  was  the  Rev.  John  Abernethy.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Abernethy,  minister  of 
Brigh,  in  Tyrone,  subsequently  of  Moneymore,  and 
finally  of  Coleraine.  He  had  been  educated  at  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh,  having  studied  divinity  at  the 
latter  city.  After  Emlyn’s  expulsion,  young  Abernethy 
was  pressed  to  succeed  him  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Wood  Street  congregation.  His  father,  however, 
advised  him  to  settle  in  the  north,  and  he  therefore 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  congregation  of 
Antrim,  where  he  was  ordained  August  1 8th,  1703. 
According  to  Dr.  Reid,  ‘  he  soon  became  remarkable 
not  only  as  a  laborious,  and  exemplary  minister,  but 
also  as  a  diligent  student.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  founded  an  Association  of 
Ministers  for  mutual  improvement  in  theological 
knowledge.  Though  *  chiefly  for  ministers,  several 
students  for  the  ministry,  and  a  few  laymen  joined  the 
Association.  They  met  at  Belfast,  and  their  Associa¬ 
tion  became  known  as  the  ‘  Belfast  Society.’ 

The  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  age  is  to  be  found 
expressed  in  the  convictions  which  these  men  seem 
almost  unanimously  to  have  arrived  at.  They  became 
convinced  that  error,  if  not  wilful,  was  innocent,  and 
could  not  deserve  the  awful  punishment  which  was 
assigned  to  it  in  some  creeds  and  confessions. 
They  put  a  higher  value  upon  sincerity  and  honesty 
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of  conviction,  than  upon  correctness  in  the  expression 
of  belief,  and  they  even  ‘  taught  that  the  Church  had 
no  right  to  require  candidates  for  the  ministry  to 
subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  prepared  by  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  and  that  such  a  required  subscription  was 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  private  judgement,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Christian  liberty  and  true  Protestantism.’ 

Such  opinions,  especially  amongst  cultured  men, 
had  become  not  uncommon.  Switzerland,  the  very 
birthplace  of  Calvinism,  had  entertained  them.  They 
had  been  ably  expressed  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Probably  no  man  had  done  more  to  introduce  them 
into  Ireland  than  Simpson,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Abernethy  and  Kirkpatrick,  the  leading  members  of 
the  Belfast  Society,  had  been  fellow-students  of  his, 
while  other  ministers  belonging  to  the  Society  had 
been  his  pupils. 

But  though  Simpson,  Leechman,  his  successor, 
and  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Glasgow  (the  University  where  many  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  ministers  were  educated)  did  much  by 
their  influence  to  propagate  these  views,  they  cannot  be 
entirely  ascribed  to  any  man  or  body  of  men.  They 
were  early  indications  of  that  great  movement  of 
liberalism  in  theology  which  has  done  so  much  to 
enlarge  and  humanise  man’s  conceptions  of  the 
Universe. 

The  Belfast  Society  rapidly  grew  in  importance 
and  influence.  Most  of  the  more  cultivated  men 
joined  it.  The  business  of  the  Synod  was  largely  con- 
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trolled  by  them,  and  the  moderatorship  was  frequently 
held  by  a  member  of  the  Society.  In  1719,  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  Society  by  Abernethy  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  raised  much  discussion.  It  was  a 
vindication  of  those  charitable  views  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Society,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  It  was  severely  criticised.  The  Rev. 
John  Malcome,  the  aged  minister  of  Dunmurry,  near 
Belfast,  published  ‘Some  Friendly  Reflections,’  on  it, 
entitling  them,  ‘  Personal  Persuasion  no  Ground  for 
Religious  Obedience.’  He,  it  appears,  was  the  first 
to  apply  to  these  views  an  epithet  which  has  become 
famous.  He  called  the  opinions  Mr.  Abernethy  had 
expressed — ‘  New  Light.’ 

This  controversy  created  much  uneasiness,  and  to 
allay  the  excitement,  the  Synod  passed  a  measure 
called  ‘  The  Pacific  Act.'  In  this  Act  the  Confession 
is  heartily  recommended,  but  it  states  4  that  if  any 
person  called  upon  to  subscribe  shall  scruple  any 
phrase  or  phrases  in  the  Confession,  he  shall  have 
leave  to  use  his  own  expressions  which  the  Presbytery 
shall  accept,  if,  providing  they  judge  such  a  person 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  that  such  expressions  are 
consistent  with  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  and  that 
such  explications  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Presbytery 
books.’  Within  a  month  after  this  compromise,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Halliday,  having  been  called  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Belfast  congregation,  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  Confession  in  any 
form,  preferring  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  opinions. 
Those  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  considering  this 
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sufficient,  proceeded  with  the  installation.  Four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbytery  strongly  objected  to  this,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  sub-synod  of  Belfast  in  January, 
1721,  they  made  their  protest.  Long  debates  ensued, 
commencing  on  Tuesday  and  concluding  at  four 
o’clock  on  Friday  morning.  The  result  was  a  rebuke 
to  the  installing  party,  who  openly  declared  that  ‘their 
consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
Confession  nor  submit  to  the  act  of  the  Synod.’ 

The  Synod  then  met  at  Belfast,  when  a  resolution 
was  brought  forward,  in  which  all  who  denied  the 
1  essential  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  by  denying  his 
essential  divine  perfection,  particularly  his  necessary 
existence,  absolute  eternity,  and  independence  ’  were 
to  be  proceeded  against,  and  not  to  be  owned  as 
members  of  the  Church.  The  members  of  the 
Belfast  Society  firmly  adhered  to  their  objection  to  all 
human  tests.  They  denied  that  the  dogma  was  an 
essential  to  Christian  or  ministerial  communion,  and 
when  a  voluntary  subscription  to  the  Confession  was 
called  for,  and  the  motion  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
and  when  in  the  following  week  many  ministers 
signed,  they  refused  to  do  so,  ‘  and  from  this  time  the 
two  parties  were  respectively  designated  as  Subscribers 
and  Non-Subscribers. 

Subscribers  and  Non-Subscribers  remained  for 
some  years  in  a  union  which  was  anything  but 
harmonious.  The  controversy  waxed  fiercer,  and 
the  meetings^  of  synods  and  sub-synods  were  con¬ 
stantly  disturbed.  The  Non-Subscribers  appear  to 
have  had  the  advantage  in  the  skill  and  learning  with 
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which  they  defended  their  position;  but  the  majority 
of  the  laity  were  unable  to  appreciate  their  sensitive 
regard  for  the  right  of  private  judgment.  They  were 
suspected  of  holding  opinions  for  which  Emlyn  had 
suffered  imprisonment,  and  which  in  that  age  were  still 
punishable  as  a  criminal  offence.  Freedom  of  opinion 
was  then  but  little  understood  by  uncultivated  men  in 
remote  districts,  and  considering  the  composition  of 
the  Synod  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  was  much 
friction  in  this  union  of  theological  liberals  and  con¬ 
servatives.  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  state  of 
things  occurred  in  1725,  when  the  Synod  caused  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  Presbyteries.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  all  the  Non-Subscribing  ministers  were  placed 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  to  which  most,  though 
not  all  of  them,  had  belonged  before.  The  object  of 
the  re-arrangement  was  ‘  that  such  ministers  and  con¬ 
gregations  may  be  Presbyterially  united  as  may  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  church  without  debate  or 
confusion.’ 

In  the  following  year,  1726,  the  Synod  again  met 
at  Dungannon.  Almost  in  spite  of  the  ministers  who 
were  about  equally  divided,  the  laity  carried  the  motion 
which  expelled  the  Non-Subscribers  from  the  Synod. 
They  were  ‘  not  excluded  from  Christian  fellowship, 
nor  was  their  ministerial  character  or  position  in  any 
way  interfered  with.  Neither  were  they  excluded  from 
ministerial  communion  in  religious  ordinances  and 
sacraments.  Their  exclusion  was  merely  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  fellowship  by  being  members  of  the  Synod  or 
of  its  inferior  courts.’ 


CHAPTER  XX. 


WESLEY  AND  CENNICK  IN  IRELAND. 

HE  eighteenth  century  had  not  run  half  its 


course  before  two  men  began  to  exercise  a 


great,  though  unequal,  influence  on  the  religious  life  of 
Ireland.  John  Wesley,  the  world-renowned  founder 
of  Methodism,  and  John  Cennick,  once  Wesley’s 
helper,  eventually  an  apostle  of  the  Moravian  brother¬ 
hood,  both  oame  to  Ireland  before  1750.  Cennick 
was  the  first  to  arrive,  in  1746.  His  name  is  not 
widely  known.  Multitudes  who  have  sung  the  well- 
known  hymn,  ‘  Children  of  the  heavenly  King,’  know 
nothing  of  its  author.  Yet  the  few  Moravian  settle¬ 
ments  in  Ireland  have  done  a  quiet  religious  work 
which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  in  our  story,  and  the 
founder  of  these  settlements  was  John  Cennick. 

Cennick’s  connection  with  Wesley  appears  to  have 
been  neither  very  happy  nor  very  creditable.  He 
became  one  of  the  malcontents  whom  the  great  auto¬ 
crat  dismissed.  He  was  of  Quaker  parentage,  and 
was  early  taught  to  pray ;  but  as  he  grew  up  he  be¬ 
came  unsteadv,  so  that  it  is  said  no  master  would 
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accept  him  as  an  apprentice.  A  reaction  from  his 
early  dissipation  occurred  in  1735,  and  after  two  years 
of  fasting,  and  much  prayer,  he  found  peace.  He 
began  to  write  hymns  which  Charles  Wesley  is  said  to 
have  corrected  for  the  press,  and  John  Wesley  engaged 
him  to  teach  in  his  school  at  Kingswood.  At  Kings- 
wood  he  began  to  preach,  and  was  encouraged  by 
Wesley.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  Wesley  was  in  the 
heat  of  his  struggle  against  Calvinism.  Instead  of 
openly  expressing  his  own  views  to  the  man  who  had 
befriended  him,  Cennick,  in  an  underhand  way,  at¬ 
tempted  to  weaken  his  influence  ;  and  wrote  a  wild 
letter  to  Whitfield,  imploring  him  to  come  over  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  error,  as  he  thought  it.  ‘  With 
Universal  Redemption,  Brother  Charles  pleases  the 
world,  Brother  John  follows  him  in  everything.  I 
believe  no  atheist  can  more  preach  against  predes¬ 
tination  than  they,  and  all  who  believe  election  are 
counted  enemies  to  God,  and  called  so.  Fly,  dear 
brother !  I  am  as  alone.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
plague.’ 

Wesley,  having  obtained  a  copy  of  this  letter,  was 
both  pained  and  angry,  and  Cennick  refusing  to  make 
any  atonement,  they  separated.  In  1744  we  find  him 
preaching  in  Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  and  his  sermon 
so  impressed  two  young  men  who  had  left  Dublin 
with  the  intention  of  enlisting,  that  they  sent  word 
of  him  to  their  friends.  This  brought  others  from 
Dublin  who  attended  his  ministry,  and  a  desire  was 
expressed  that  he  should  visit  Dublin.  He  appeared 
willing,  but  was  prevented  until  June,  1746,  when  he 
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arrived  in  Dublin,  and  commenced  preaching  in  an 
old  meeting-house  belonging  to  the  Baptists. 

Before  arriving  in  Ireland  Cennick  had  fully  united 
himself  with  the  Ancient  Protestant  Episcopal  Moravian 
Church  of  United  Brethren.  He  did  not  confine  his 
ministrations  to  Dublin,  but  preached  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  meeting  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
persecution  in  some  parts.  He  was  eventually  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Bishop  of  Down,  who  received  him  very 
courteously,  and  said,  4  Mr.  Cennick,  you  shall  have 
fair  play  in  all  my  diocese.’  From  this  time  few  dis¬ 
turbances  and  no  violence  occurred.  Various  settle¬ 
ments  were  founded,  and  meeting-houses  built  in  the 
north  and  south,  some  of  which  have  faded  out  of 
recollection.  In  the  fishing  village  of  Kilkeel  a  chapel 
was  built  in  1763.  The  cause  decayed,  the  ordained 
minister  left,  and  a  layman  whose  stipend  consisted  of 
a  cow,  free  turf,  and  a  small  monthly  allowance, 
ministered  to  the  little  society.  An  interesting  and 
touching  incident  then  occurred.  The  rector  of  the 
parish,  Mr.  Warren,  went  down  to  the  meeting-house, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  society  administered  Holy 
Communion  to  about  thirty  persons.  In  the  following 
year,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  until  the  death  of 
this  lay-minister,  the  members  of  this  little  society 
walked  every  quarter  in  procession  to  the  parish 
church  to  receive  the  sacrament. 

The  most  considerable  settlement  was  planted  at 
Bally  magi  ngan,  and  called  Gracefield.  Over  a  hundred 
acres  of  land  were  bought  on  a  perpetual  lease.  This 
settlement  became  a  centre  of  Church  life  and  evan- 
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gelical  effort,  and  though  the  dwellings  of  single 
brethren  and  single  sisters  declined  and  were  aban¬ 
doned,  the  settlement  still  exists.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  many  individuals 
belonging  to  both  parties  found  a  refuge  from  the 
storm  at  Gracefield. 

A  movement  far  mightier  than  this  quiet  effort  was 
hat  commenced  in  Ireland  by  John  Wesley.  Williams, 
one  of  his  preachers,  had  already  visited  Dublin  and 
met  with  some  success.  Wesley  arrived  in  1747.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his  connection  with  the 
Moravians  had  been  long  severed,  and  the  main 
features  of  his  marvellous  organisation  had  been 
evolved. 

He  was  very  successful  in  Ireland,  and  Dublin 
soon  became  only  second  to  London  as  a  stronghold 
of  Methodism.  ‘  Societies  were  formed  in  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught,  and  afterwards  in  Ulster.’ 

Wesley  made  many  visits  to  Ireland  ;  he  is  said  to 
have  crossed  the  Channel  forty-two  times.  He  was 
not  so  successful  in  Belfast  as  in  Dublin.  His  recep¬ 
tion  in  Ulster  was  similar  to  that  which  he  received  in 
Scotland.  The  people  were  respectful  but  cold.  In 
the  south  and  west  they  were  warm-hearted,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  excitable,  and  at  times  somewhat  turbulent. 

His  journal  contains  many  allusions  to  the  cold¬ 
ness  and  indifference  of  his  audiences  in  Belfast.  And 
after  repeated  visits  he  writes  in  1785,  ‘I  often  wonder 
that  among  so  civil  a  people  we  can  do  but  little 
good.’ 

In  1789  we  find  Wesley  again  in  Belfast.  He  was 
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then  eighty-six  years  old.  ‘  I  had  at  first  thought  of 
preaching  in  the  Linen  Hall ;  but  the  weather  being 
very  uncertain,  I  went  to  the  heads  of  the  large  meet¬ 
ing-house  to  desire  the  use  of  it,  which  they  granted 
in  the  most  obliging  manner.’  This  large  meeting¬ 
house,  which  Wesley  describes  as  ‘beautiful  in  the 
highest  degree,’  is  the  meeting-house  belonging  to  the 
first  congregation  in  Rosemary  Street.  It  was  so 
crowded  that  Wesley  could  only  get  in  with  the  utmost 
difficulty. 

The  meeting-house  belonged  then,  as  it  does  now, 
to  the  Non-subscribers,  and  whether  this  freedom  from 
subscription  to  any  human  creed  affected  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  some  subtle  way  it  were  difficult  to  decide ; 
but  the  venerable  founder  of  Methodism  says,  ‘  Great 
was  my  liberty  of  speech  among  them  :  great  was  our 
glorying  in  the  Lord.’  So  pleased  was  Wesley  with 
the  service  that  he  announced  that  he  would  preach 
there  again  in  the  morning,  ‘but  soon  after  the  sexton 
sent  me  word  it  must  not  be,  for  the  crowds  had 
damaged  the  house,  and  some  of  them  had  broken  off 
and  carried  away  the  silver  which  was  on  the  Bible  in 
the  pulpit ;  so  I  desired  one  of  our  preachers  to  preach 
in  our  little  house,  and  left  Belfast  early  in  the  morning.’ 

The  little  house  alluded  to  was  then,  but  three 
years  before  the  death  of  Wesley,  the  only  Methodist 
meeting-house  in  Belfast.  Now  on  all  hands  large  and 
stately  buildings  attest  the  progress  of  those  principles 
which  were  advocated  by  him  with  such  dauntless 
heroism,  and  such  untiring  zeal. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

E  have  seen  how  the  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the 


eighteenth  century  was  represented  by  the 


men  who  objected  to  the  imposition  of  any  creed  as  an 
essential  to  Christian  communion.  But  while  the 
Presbyterians  were  feeling  the  effect  of  a  great  liberal 
movement  in  theology  and  church  government,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  enduring  cruel  hardships  for 
the  sake  of  the  faith  they  held  dear.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  their  persecution  was  not  due  to 
religious  motives.  It  was  dictated  by  the  selfish  fears 
of  a  dominant  faction.  Misguided  fanatics  have  often 
persecuted  the  bodies  of  men  in  order  to  save  their 
souls.  No  plea  of  this  kind  can  be  put  forward  to 
excuse  the  barbarities  of  the  Penal  Code.  They  were 
prompted  by  the  most  sordid  motives.  Their  object 
was  to  socially  degrade  and  impoverish  all  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  It  has  often  been  said  that  men  are  some¬ 
times  better  than  their  creed,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
are  occasionally  better  than  their  laws.  The  operation 
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of  the  most  objectionable  clauses  of  the  Penal  Code 
was  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  They 
were  too  bad  to  be  frequently  carried  out.  More 
hardship  was  occasioned  by  those  clauses  in  the  code 
which  were  a  little  less  revolting,  and  for  that  reason 
more  readily  enforced. 

For  many  long  years  of  hardship  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  clung  to  their  faith  with  a  proud 
patience  and  heroic  fortitude.  The  first  measure  of 
relief  passed  in  1778  shows  some  of  the  wrongs  that 
they  had  endured.  By  this  Act  they  were  enabled  to 
take  land  on  leases  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years,  they  were  allowed  to  hold  estates 
devised  or  transferred  to  them,  and  the  clause  which 
allowed  the  eldest  son  upon  becoming  a  Protestant  to 
be  declared  heir-at-law  to  his  father’s  whole  estate, 
reducing  that  father  to  the  position  of  a  mere  life- 
tenant,  was  repealed. 

These  concessions  were  fiercely  debated,  and  it 
required  all  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  to  obtain  the 
small  majority  by  which  the  measure  passed  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

In  the  following  year  the  volunteers  were  organised 
to  defend  the  country.  The  movement  originated  in 
Belfast.  The  mayor  of  that  town  having  asked  for 
protection  against  the  French  and  American  privateers 
which  then  infested  the  coasts  ready  to  attack  defence¬ 
less  places,  was  allowed  some  sixty  dragoons  for  the 
purpose.  This  inadequate  supply  roused  the  whole 
country  to  defend  itself.  The  response  to  the  appeal 
for  volunteers  was  swift  and  hearty,  and  very  soon 
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a  well  drilled  and  disciplined  force  dispelled  the  fear 
of  foreign  invasion. 

But  it  did  more  than  this.  It  was  a  patriotic  move¬ 
ment,  and  its  leaders,  Charlemont,  Grattan,  and  Flood, 
were  determined  that  something  more  than  security 
from  invasion  should  be  obtained  for  the  country. 
There  were  serious  wrongs  to  be  redressed.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  political  grievances  were  to.  be  remedied, 
and  though  the  volunteers  were  Protestants,  no  Roman 
Catholic  being  allowed  to  serve,  the  Roman  Catholic 
claim  for  more  religious  liberty  was  freely  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Dungannon,  February  15th, 
1782,  attended  by  two  hundred  and  forty-two  delegates 
from  one  hundred  and  forty-three  Ulster  companies  of 
volunteers,  a  resolution  for  further  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  was  carried. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  been  read,  and 
adjourned.  When  the  debate  was  resumed  the  report 
of  the  powerful  convention  at  Dungannon  had  reached 
Dublin,  and  hastened  the  passage  of  the  measure. 
Amongst  provisions  effecting  the  tenure  of  land  and 
houses  the  new  act  allowed  Roman  Catholics  to  teach 
schools  attended  by  children  of  their  own  denomina¬ 
tion.  At  one  of  these  schools,  then  first  established, 
near  Cove,  kept  by  an  Irish  priest,  was  soon  to  be  seen 
a  little  boy  who  became  the  great  and  victorious  advo¬ 
cate  of  Catholic  emancipation — Daniel  O’Connell. 

But  before  the  great  struggle  in  which  O’Connell 
engaged  there  were  still  many  wrongs  to  be  redressed. 
These  repeated  relaxations  show  the  extent  of  the 
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grievance  inflicted  by  the  penal  laws.  That  disgrace¬ 
ful  Code  as  it  affected  land  and  education  had  been 
relaxed,  but  as  yet  the  Roman  Catholic  had  no  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  right  of  voting  for  a  member  of 
Parliament  was  not  yet  his.  In  1793  this  great  step 
was  taken,  a  bill  conferring  the  elective  franchise  on 
Roman  Catholics  being  passed  into  law  that  year. 

In  a  few  more  years  two  events  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  which  we  can  only  mention,  had  happened — the 
rebellion  of  1798,  followed  by  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Great  Britain  in  1800. 

The  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  bound  up 
with  the  passing  of  this  measure.  It  was  the  induce¬ 
ment  held  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  support  the  con¬ 
templated  union.  But  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  had  been  betrayed  after  the  siege  of  Limerick 
were  to  suffer  similar  treatment.  In  the  former  case 
his  ministers  had  forced  a  king  to  break  his  word,  in 
this  case  it  was  the  king,  who,  by  obstinately  refusing 
all  concession,  dashed  the  hopes  which  his  ministers 
had  raised.  Pitt  resigned,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  ministers ;  but  resumed  office  again  in  1804  with 
an  understanding  with  the  king  that  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  should  not  be  re-opened.  Thus  the  same  fatal 
obstinacy  that  had  lost  the  American  colonies  deeply 
wounded  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 
and  postponed  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims  till  a  bitter 
and  prolonged  agitation  had  forced  the  concessions 
which  honour  and  justice  now  demanded  in  vain. 

Year  after  year  the  Catholic  claims  were  debated 
in  Parliament.  The  eloquent  voices  of  Fox  and 
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Grattan  pleaded  in  vain  :  Canning’s  sacrifice  of  office 
in  1812,  when,  according  to  his  confession,  office  would 
have  been  dearer  to  him  than  at  any  other  time  in  his 
political  life :  the  sacrifice  also  of  the  dearest  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  representation  of  Oxford  University, 
seemed  made  in  vain,  for  year  after  year  the  forces  of 
bigotry  triumphed.  But  while  statesmen  pleaded  in 
vain  a  mighty  champion  of  the  cause  had  arisen. 
Daniel  O’Connell,  the  little  boy  who  had  attended  the 
Roman  Catholic  school  near  Cove,  had  grown  up  into 
a  big,  burly  man,  gifted  with  a  power  of  oratory  which 
has  never  been  surpassed.  This  gift  had  served  him 
well  in  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  barrister. 

As  early  as  1807  he  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  and  year  after  year  gave  more 
and  more  of  his  time  to  it.  His  great  ability  was  soon 
recognised,  and  in  1813  he  was  the  ‘undisputed  leader 
of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.’  Ten  years  later  he  had 
founded  the  Catholic  Association.  Attracting  at  first 
little  attention  except  sneers  and  derision  it  grew  to  be 
a  mighty  power.  The  system,  which  John  Wesley 
had  tried  with  such  marvellous  success,  of  a  penny 
a  week  subscription  was  adopted  by  O’Connell. 
Though  the  objects  were  so  different  the  method  was 
as  successful  in  promoting  Catholic  emancipation  as  it 
had  been  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Methodism.  It 
roused  the  interest  of  the  masses.  They  felt  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  what  they  had  paid  for.  And  the 
collectors  of  this  ‘  Catholic  rent,’  as  it  was  called,  like 
the  Methodist  collectors,  formed  a  most  valuable  body 
of  enthusiasic  and  disciplined  supporters  of  the  cause. 
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The  money  itself,  which  soon  swelled  to  a  total  of 
^500  a  week  was  also  needed  to  carry  on  the  agitation. 

When  the  Catholic  association  was  suppressed  by 
Parliament  it  was  almost  immediately  reconstituted 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘  New  Catholic  Association/  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  in  earnest,  and  the  ministry  of 
the  day  was  soon  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  been  appointed  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had  to  seek  re-election  for  the 
county  of  Clare.  The  seat  was  thought  to  be  a  safe 
one,  and  O’Connell  himself  was  opposed  to  contesting 
it.  But  the  organisation  which  he  had  created  refused 
in  this  case  to  listen  to  his  advice,  and  induced  him 
to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Clare,  even  though 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  he  could  not  have  legally  taken 
his  seat. 

Then  began  a  contest  grim  and  great. 

Many  a  poor  tenant  had  to  decide  between  his 
landlord  and  his  religion.  It  was  a  cruel  dilemma. 
To  vote  against  the  wishes  of  the  landlord  might  mean 
the  tenant’s  temporal  ruin,  on  the  other  hand  to  vote 
against  his  religion  was,  according  to  the  priest,  to 
risk  his  eternal  salvation. 

In  that  day  some  of  the  landlords  looked  upon 
canvassing  amongst  their  tenants  as  a  personal  insult 
sufficient  to  justify  a  challenge.  But  the  Association 
had  a  doughty  champion  in  the  O’Gorman  Mahon 
who  very  frankly  expressed  his  readiness  to  fight  any 
landlords  who  should  consider  themselves  insulted  by 
the  canvassing  of  their  tenants.  O’Connell  and  Shiel 
aroused  the  people  by  fervid  appeals  to  their  manhood. 
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For  six  days  the  struggle  proceeded,  and  as  many  as 
thirty  thousand  peasants  are  said  to  have  encamped  in 
the  streets  of  Ennis  while  it  lasted.  An  incident 
occurred  during  the  struggle  which  powerfully  illus¬ 
trates  the  intense  religious  fervour  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  contest.  Ten  thousand  people  were 
listening  to  a  priest,  when  he  announced  that  one  of 
his  parishioners  had,  after  receiving  a  bribe  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  died  suddenly,  the  priest  called  upon 
the  immense  assembly  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  this 
man’s  soul,  and  that  his  sin  might  be  forgiven,  and  then 
a  deep  hush  fell  upon  the  kneeling  multitude  while  they 
engaged  in  silent  prayer. 

Amidst  all  the  intense  excitement,  and  the  vast 
assemblies  of  people,  there  was  no  rioting,  and  the 
troops  which  had  been  sent  into  the  district  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  The  feeling  was  too  deep  and  strong  for 
idle  brawling;  but  when  on  July  5th,  1828,  O’Connell 
was  returned,  by  2054  votes  to  1075  given  to  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  it  was  felt  that  the  victory  of  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation  was  won. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  great  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  passed,  but  when  O’Connell  appeared  to  take 
his  seat,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  new  oath, 
the  old  oath  was  tendered  to  him,  that  is  the  oath 
which  as  a  Roman  Catholic  he  could  not  consistently 
take,  and  which  had  hitherto  prevented  any  consistent 
Roman  Catholic  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  attempt  to  humiliate  the  man  who  had  done 
more  than  any  other  to  secure  justice  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  race,  was  resented  as 
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an  insult  by  his  followers.  It  did  much  to  prevent 
the  more  cordial  feelings  between  the  two  parties  which 
the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  might  have  aroused. 
O’Connell  again  appealed  to  his  constituents  of  county 
Clare,  and  was  returned  without  opposition. 

He  then  took  his  seat  as  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Ireland. 

Thus  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  won. 
It  was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  darkened  by  bigotry, 
obstinacy,  and  treachery ;  but  glorified  by  sacrifices  to 
honour  and  justice  made  by  some  of  the  greatest  states¬ 
men  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

COOKE  AND  MONTGOMERY. 

IN  1726,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  had  been 
excluded  from  the  General  Synod  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  exclusion  did  not  prevent 
‘ministerial  communion  in  religious  ordinances  and 
sacraments,’  nor  did  it  prevent  the  two  bodies  from 
acting  together  on  certain  public  occasions.  Thus  in 
1821,  when  George  IV.  visited  Ireland,  both  of  these 
bodies,  together  with  the  Synod  of  Munster,  presented 
a  joint  address  to  the  king.  This  harmonious  action 
was  soon  to  be  discontinued.  In  1808  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  Synod  to  draw  up  a  code  of  discipline. 
The  work  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  was  only  com¬ 
pleted  in  1824.  In  this  code  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  and  Synod  of  Munster  were  ignored,  and  after 
its  publication  ecclesiastical  relationship  between  them 
and  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  was  discontinued. 
Their  ministers  were  not  invited,  as  formerly,  to  sit  and 
deliberate  at  the  Synodical  meetings,  their  licentiates 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  officiate  in  the  vacant 
pulpits  of  churches  belonging  to  the  Synod.  The 
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code  also  touched  upon  the  thorny  question  of 
subscription.  A  century  had  passed  away  since  this 
question  had  convulsed  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim.  Now  for  fully  half  that  time,  ‘subscription 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Presbyteries.’ 

This  new  code  provided  that  ‘  Presbyteries,  before 
they  license  candidates  to  preach  the  Gospel,  shall 
ascertain  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  either  by  re¬ 
quiring  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  or  by  such  examinations  as  they  shall  consider 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose.’  These  more  stringent 
regulations  were  largely  due  to  the  commanding 
influence  of  one  man. 

Henry  Cooke  was  born  on  the  nth  of  May,  1788, 
in  the  farm-house  of  Grillagh,  near  Maghera,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  His  father  was  a  small 
farmer.  His  mother,  Jane  Howe,  a  woman  of  great 
force  of  character,  belonged  to  a  Scotch  family, 
which  had  been  settled  in  County  Down  since  the 
plantation. 

Henry’s  boyhood  was  a  hard  one,  and  was  passed 
amidst  scenes  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  rebellion  had  burst 
out.  Acts  of  violence  were  common  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  his  home,  and  for  weeks  during  the  summer 
of  1798,  he  says  that  he  never  slept  in  his  father’s 
house,  because  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
have  risked  assassination.  The  family  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  the  night  in  the  fields,  or  took  refuge 
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in  some  barn,  or  cow-shed.  One  night,  having 
hurried  out  of  the  house,  half-clothed,  they  saw  five 
houses  in  flames. 

The  Irish  country  schools  of  this  period  were  of 
the  roughest  sort.  A  thatched  cabin,  black  oak  sticks 
from  the  neighbouring  bog  for  seats,  a  fire  of  peat  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  smoke  from  which 
partially  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  was 
young  Cooke’s  first  school.  Somewhat  later  he  was 
sent  to  a  classical  school ,  of  which  he  gives  a  vivid 
description.  The  house  had  two  window  frames, 
but  no  glass.  One  was  well  secured  against  light 
by  earthen  sods ;  the  other  was  open,  and  served  to 
admit,  in  company  with  the  light,  a  refreshing  portion 
of  rain  and  snow.  Stones  were  the  seats.  When,  by 
a  penny  subscription,  the  windows  had  been  glazed, 
and  slabs  of  oak  from  the  bog  had  been  substituted 
for  the  cold  stones,  it  was  considered  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  school-house  in  all  the  country. 

After  some  years  of  this  rough  schooling,  Cooke 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  meeting  there  his  future  rival  and  antagonist, 
Henry  Montgomery. 

Born  in  the  same  year  as  Cooke,  1788,  on  January 
1 6th,  Montgomery  also  had  seen  and  felt  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  storm  of  1798. 

His  father,  Archibald  Montgomery  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Irish  volunteers,  and  occupied  the  mansion 
of  Boltnaconnel,  in  the  parish  of  Killead,  County 
Antrim.  Henry  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children. 
Two  of  his  brothers  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
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the  eldest  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Antrim.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  he  escaped.  The  yeomanry 
traced  him  to  his  father’s  house,  and,  enraged  that  he 
had  given  them  the  slip,  set  fire  to  it.  The  opinions 
of  Cooke  and  Montgomery  were  both  profoundly  but 
differently  influenced  by  these  stirring  events  of  their 
boyhood.  They  helped  to  mould  the  pronounced 
conservatism  of  Cooke,  while  they  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  Montgomery  a  burning  indignation  against 
injustice,  and  an  ardent  love  for  liberal  principles. 

Montgomery’s  schooldays  passed  smoothly  and 
happily.  For  three  years  he  attended  a  school  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Patton,  in  the  Parish  of  Temple- 
patrick.  From  there  he  went  to  a  more  ambitious 
establishment  called  the  Crumlin  Academy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Alexander.  Two 
years  spent  thus  prepared  him  for  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  then  the  recognised  training  ground  for 
those  who  intended  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  vocation  for  which  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  parents  had  long  designed  their  son. 

Cooke,  after  spending  much  attention  on  elocution 
at  Glasgow  (the  only  subject,  which,  according  to  his 
biographer,  he  thoroughly  studied  there)  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ballymena. 
On  the  tenth  of  November,  1808,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  ordained  as  junior  minister  of 
Duneane  in  County  Antrim,  with  an  income  of  some 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year.  After  a  ministry  of  rather 
less  than  two  years  he  resigned,  and  accepted  the 
appointment  of  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Kells. 
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From  this  situation  he  was  called  in  a  few  months  to 
the  ministry  of  the  church  at  Donegore. 

This  situation  gave  him  opportunity  for  reading, 
and  he  appears  to  have  made  diligent  use  of  it.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  Dublin,  entering  Trinity 
College,  where  he  studied  medicine.  In  1 8 1 8,  he 
resigned  the  charge  of  Donegore,  having  been  invited 
to  Killyleagh.  Here  his  battle  with  what  he  regarded 
as  heterodoxy  began  in  a  controversy  with  the  Rev. 
J.  Smithurst,  a  Unitarian  minister  from  England. 
This  skirmish  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
battle  on  the  old  subject  of  subscription  which 
was  soon  to  be  fought  out.  This  long  controversial 
war,  a  revival  of  the  struggle  which  a  hundred  years 
earlier  had  led  to  the  secession  of  the  non-subscribing 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  from  the  General  Synod,  began 
by  a  dispute  over  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of 
classics  and  Hebrew  at  the  Belfast  Institution.  The 
Rev.  William  Bruce,  junior  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Belfast,  had  been  elected 
to  this  post.  He  was  an  avowed  Arian,  and  though 
the  moderator  of  the  Synod  supported  his  candida¬ 
ture,  Cooke,  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bryce, 
another  competitor,  earnestly  opposed  it.  The  events 
which  followed  the  appointment  invest  it  with  an 
importance  which  it  could  claim  for  no  other  reason. 
When,  not  by  Unitarian  votes,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  opposed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Unitarian  voters, 
but  chiefly  by  the  Episcopalians,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  moderator  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster, 
this  quiet  gentleman  was  elected  to  his  professorship, 
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who  could  have  foretold  that  years  of  bitter  con¬ 
troversy,  ending  with  the  break-up  of  the  General 
Synod  could  be  traced  to  that  event  ?  Yet  thus 
the  storm  began.  The  election  took  place  in 
October,  1821.  The  General  Synod  met  at  Newry, 
in  June  of  the  following  year.  At  this  meeting  the 
subject  was  introduced  by  Cooke,  who  warned 
the  Synod  against  what  he  considered  the  danger 
of  appointing  a  man  who  held  Arian  views  to 
an  office  in  which  he  would  be  expected  to  in¬ 
struct  candidates  for  the  ministry.  He  met  with  no 
support  in  the  Synod.  His  somewhat  inflated  oratory 
made  no  impression  on  his  listeners,  and  there  were 
murmurs  of  disapproval.  He  had  to  withdraw  his 
resolution  without  submitting  it  to  a  division,  and  he 
returned  to  Killyleagh  sad  at  heart.  Whatever  the 
feeling  of  the  Churches  might  be,  the  Synod  was  at  the 
time  strongly  opposed  to  a  religious  controversy.  But 
though  depressed  and  disappointed,  Cooke  was  not  in 
despair.  He  was  well  aware  that  with  time,  he  could 
fan  the  flame  of  religious  strife  into  a  blaze.  In  the 
following  year,  the  Synod  met  at  Armagh.  Cooke 
renewed  his  complaints,  a  few  sided  with  him,  notably 
Robert  Stewart,  but  after  two  days’  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  drop. 

In  this  debate,  Montgomery  took  part.  After  the 
usual  course  at  Glasgow,  from  which  we  gather  that 
he  had  not  greatly  profited,  for  he  confessed  that  he 
was  ‘  mainly  self-taught,’  Henry  Montgomery  was 
licensed  to  preach.  A  few  months  afterwards,  he  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  at  Dunmurry, 
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a  village  near  Belfast.  This  was  his  first  and  last 
settlement. 

His  great  ability  as  a  preacher  soon  obtained 
recognition,  and  after  some  years  of  quiet  work,  he 
began  to  be  felt  as  a  power  in  the  Synod.  In  1813, 
he  boldly  defended  the  talented  but  unfortunate  Dr. 
Steel  Dickson,  who  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment 
for  his  political  views,  and  who  for  the  same  cause  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Synod.  In  1816,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  clerkship  of  the  Synod,  but  retired 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Porter.  Two  years  later,  when  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  office 
the  Synod  could  confer  by  being  elected  moderator. 
In  the  preceding  year,  1817,  he  had  been  chosen  head¬ 
master  of  the  English  school  in  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Armagh,  in  1823, 
the  contentious  matter  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  professorship 
had  been  dropped.  In  the  following  year,  the  Synod 
met  at  Moneymore.  Cooke  was  elected  moderator. 
The  affairs  of  the  Institute  were  again  debated,  it  being 
necessary  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  approval  of 
the  Synod  in  order  to  recover  a  Government  grant 
which  had  been  made,  and  subsequently  withdrawn. 
But  a  more  important  subject  of  debate  was  furnished 
by  the  production  and  adoption  of  the  long  delayed 
code  of  discipline.  Cooke  had  much  to  do  with 
framing  this  document.  It  was  intended  at  first  that 
it  should  be  confined  to  discipline  alone ;  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  Moneymore  were  divided  on  this  subject. 
Some  were  in  favour  of  a  rigid  doctrinal  subscription, 
while  it  was  as  resolutely  opposed  by  others. 
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The  result  was  a  compromise.  It  was  decided 
that  ‘  Presbyteries,  before  licensing  candidates  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  shall  ascertain  the  soundness  of 
their  faith,  either  by  requiring  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  or  by  such  examinations  as 
they  shall  consider  best  adapted  for  that  purpose.’ 
Such  a  compromise  satisfied  neither  party.  Mont¬ 
gomery  confessed  that  he  looked  back  upon  it  ‘  with 
sorrow  and  humiliation.’  The  code  was  adopted  with 
but  a  single  dissentient,  and  many  supposed  that  it 
meant  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace.  But 
those  who  entertained  such  hopes  were  disappointed 
when,  in  1825  (the  following  year),  the  Synod  met  at 
Coleraine.  Cooke,  the  out-going  moderator,  preached 
the  sermon.  It  was  an  impressive  and  eloquent 
utterance,  but  not  one  to  make  for  peace.  An 
incident  had  occurred  which  formerly  would  have 
been  passed  over  without  any  comment.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Nelson,  a  licenciate  of  the  Non-Subscribing  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  had  been  ordained  minister  of  Dromore  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Armagh.  Against  this,  Cooke 
warmly  protested,  concluding  with  these  words : 
‘  Sooner  shall  I  permit  this  right  hand  to  be  severed 
from  my  body,  than  sign  an  act  confirming  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  man  into  the  Synod  who  might  infect  it 
with  Arian  principles.  It  has  now  come  to  this :  we 
must  put  down  Arianism,  or  Arianism  will  put  us  down.’ 

Mr.  Nelson’s  ordination  was  sustained  by  the 
Synod,  but  a  resolution  was  passed  emphasizing  the 
fact  of  the  separation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  from 
the  Synod. 
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In  the  following  year,  1826,  the  Synod  met  at 
Ballymena.  Again  the  Academical  Institution  was 
the  subject  of  attack  and  defence,  and  again  the 
question  of  subscription  was  introduced.  On  both 
these  questions  Cooke  was  answered  by  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile,  of  Dublin,  who,  though  a  pronounced 
Trinitarian,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  non-subcrip- 
tion.  Again,  after  this  meeting,  as  after  that  at 
Moneymore,  there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  of  peace. 
How  this  prospect  was  overclouded  must  be  told  in 
another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


COOKE  AND  MONTGOMERY  (CONTINUED). 

THE  SEPARATION. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Henry  Cooke,  who  for 
years  had  stood  up  as  the  firm,  uncompromising 
champion  of  Orthodoxy,  should  have  been  so  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  opinion  of  a  certain  Dr.  Malan  as  to 
confess  that  before  meeting  this  person  in  1826  he 
had  ‘  only  presented  one  half  of  the  Gospel,’  and  that 
he  ‘did  not  pray  at  all/  This  reminds  us  of  John 
Wesley’s  celebrated  confession,  after  he  came  into 
contact  with  Peter  Bdhler,  that  he  had  never  been  a 
Christian  till  within  the  last  few  days.  A  remark 
which  drew  from  Mrs.  Hutton  the  sensible  reply,  ‘  If 
you  were  not  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew  you,  you 
were  a  great  hypocrite,  for  you  made  us  all  believe 
you  were  one.’  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  great  change  in  Cooke’s  views  would  have 
made  him  more  tolerant  of  the  views  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
that  effect.  Now  that  he  had  the  whole  Gospel,  and 
really  prayed,  he  was  even  more  earnest  in  desiring  to 
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expel  from  the  Synod  those  whose  opinions  he  con¬ 
sidered  unorthodox.  This  was  abundantly  proved  at 
Strabane  when  the  Synod  assembled  on  Tuesday,  26th 
June,  1827.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  a 
sermon  on  Charity  by  Dr.  Wright.  After  so  good  a 
beginning  a  bitter  controversy  was  aroused  by  an 
attack  upon  the  Clerk  of  Synod,  Mr.  Porter,  because 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  he  had 
avowed  himself  an  Arian.  Montgomery  rose  to  de¬ 
fend  his  friend.  ‘  It  is  now,’  said  he,  ‘  a  century  and 
a  year  since  you  drove  out  one  portion  of  your  body ; 
and  you  are  now  about  to  offer  a  moral  stigma  on 
your  character  which  ages  cannot  remove.’ 

A  long  discussion  followed,  but  the  excitement 
culminated  on  the  following  Thursday,  when  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  question  of  the  clerkship  developed 
into  a  pitched  battle  between  Calvinism  and  Arianism, 
between  Subscription  and  Non-Subscription.  Cooke 
moved  that  the  members  of  the  Synod  should  be 
called  upon  then  and  there  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  contained  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  Friday,  and 
much  time  was  taken  up  in  an  effort  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  the  declaration  of  the  Trinitarian  Faith. 
The  Arians  expressed  themselves  willing  to  subscribe 
any  creed  which  could  be  stated  in  the  language  of 
Scripture ;  but  this  offer  was  rejected  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  such  a  creed  could  not  possibly  be  Trini¬ 
tarian.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  Synod  should 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  shorter  Catechism,  and  subscribe 
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to  the  answer  which  describes  the  Godhead  in  these 
words,  ‘  There  are  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead — 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  these 
three  are  One  God  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in 
power  and  glory.’  Many  objections  were  made  to 
this  expression  of  the  doctrine  even  by  avowed  Trini¬ 
tarians,  one  ev'en  confessing  that  the  sentence  conveyed 
no  more  distinct  ideas  to  his  mind  than  ‘  High  Dutch! 
But  despite  these  criticisms  it  was  agreed  upon  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Cooke  then  declared  what  he  intended  to  propose 
after  the  creed  had  been  signed,  and  thus  roused  the 
mild  spirit  of  John  Mitchell,  whom  Montgomery 
described  as  ‘  the  Melancthon  of  our  Synod.’  So  the 
battle  raged.  Four  days  of  heated  debate  had  taken 
place  when  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  29th, 
Montgomery  rose  to  plead  for  liberty.  The  excite¬ 
ment  was  at  its  height,  the  building  was  crowded,  and 
somewhat  tumultuous,  for  Cooke’s  supporters,  confi¬ 
dent  of  victory,  were  calling  out  for  a  division.  But 
the  sounds  were  hushed  when  Montgomery  arose,  and 
his  noble  appeal  for  Christian  liberty  held  the  audience 
as  by  a  spell.  But  though  the  powerful  effect  of  his 
eloquence  was  acknowledged  by  friends  and  foes  alike 
it  did  not  influence  the  division.  The  Test  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

At  Cookstown  a  year  later,  the  debate  was  again 
renewed.  Cooke  brought  forward  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  which  should  examine 
the  theological  opinions  of  all  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  so  that  those  who  dared  to  hold,  or  rather  it 
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should  be  said,  to  express,  opinions  contrary  to  the 
rigid  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
might  be  rejected.  After  a  remarkable  debate  these 
proposals  were  carried.  A  meeting  was  then  held 
by  the  Non-Subscribers  at  which  they  drew  up  a 
‘  Remonstrance.’ 

The  following  meeting  of  Synod  was  at  Lurgan, 
and  the  subject  of  debate  was  not  the  Remonstrance, 
but  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ferrie,  who  was  suspected 
of  holding  Socinian  views,  to  the  professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 
The  debate  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  encounter 
between  Montgomery  and  Cooke  of  a  somewhat  pain¬ 
ful  character.  It  was  eventually  decided  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  of  Synod  at  Cookstown,  to  consider 
the  Overtures,  and  to  inquire  into  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  the  next  August. 

The  Remonstrants  had  now  decided  to  withdraw 
from  the  Synod,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk, 
the  Rev.  William  Porter,  none  of  their  number  attended 
at  Cookstown. 

Mr.  Porter  laid  their  Remonstrance  on  the  table, 
together  with  an  Address,  complaining  that  the  Over¬ 
tures  were  a  direct  breach  of  contract,  trenching  upon 
the  immunities  and  privileges  which  were  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Synod  when 
they  became  members  of  it.  This  address  was  signed 
by  sixteen  ministers  and  eleven  elders.  The  clerk, 
Rev.  W.  Porter,  subsequently  resigned  his  office. 

In  all  seventeen  ministers  left  the  Synod,  and  their 
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congregations  were  formed  into  a  body  which  assumed 
the  title  of  ‘  The  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.’  The 
first  meeting  of  this  Synod  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May 
25th,  1830,  at  Belfast. 

The  Rev. William  Porter  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
in  his  opening  address  said,  ‘  We  have  come  together 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Religious  Liberty — a  temple  under  whose  ample 
dome  every  individual  who  chooses  to  enter  will  be 
allowed  to  worship,  in  his  own  way,  the  One  God  and 

Father  of  all . We  do  not  associate  as  Calvinists, 

or  Arminians — we  do  not  associate  as  Unitarians  or 
Trinitarians  :  we  are  Presbyterians.’  The  Synod  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  Presbyteries — Armagh,  Bangor,  and 
Templepatrick.  Of  these  Armagh  was  the  first  to 
declare  for  the  Remonstrant  cause.  They  came  over 
with  ‘  their  ancient  name,  records,  and  privileges,’  the 
majority  of  the  members  being  in  favour  of  Non-Sub¬ 
scription. 

The  bitter  controversies  which  had  ceased  in  the 
Synod  were  continued  for  some  time  in  the  churches 
where  opinion  was  divided,  and  charges  of  intolerance 
and  of  unfair  dealing  were  made  by  both  sides.  In 
1843  the  Non-Subscribers  were  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  congregational  property  by  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  undertaken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  this  being  the  title 
which  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster  assumed  after 
union  with  the  Secession  Synod  in  1840. 

With  Dr.  Cooke  as  promoter,  George  Matthews 
as  testator,  and  Mr.  Macrory  as  solicitor,  it  was 
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decided  that  all  the  non-subscribing  churches  old 
enough  to  come  within  the  scope  of  legal  action 
should  be  proceeded  against  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  their  property.  The  plea  for  this  proceeding 
was  that  the  original  holders  of  the  property  were  not 
Unitarians,  Unitarianism  not  being  legalised  until 
1813.  In  this  trying  time  Montgomery  was  a  tower 
of  strength  not  only  to  his  Irish  fellow-countrymen, 
but  also  to  the  larger  body  of  English  Unitarians,  who 
having  inherited  the  Open-Trust  Meeting-houses  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  England,  were  also  affected  by 
these  proceedings.  The  fact  that  the  religious  liberals 
both  of  Ireland  and  England  belonged  generally  to 
the  Whig  party,  and  that  a  strong  Tory  Government, 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  its  head,  was  now  in  power, 
made  the  prospect  still  more  gloomy.  But  these  fears 
proved  groundless.  The  Government  plainly  saw  the 
injustice  of  taking  property  from  those  who  had  natur¬ 
ally  succeeded  to  it,  and  who  carried  out  all  that  the 
trust-deeds  demanded,  simply  because  their  theological 
opinions  differed  from  the  opinions  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 

A  Bill,  called  the  Dissenters’  Chapels  Bill,  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Government,  which 
granted  the  relief  desired.  But  the  arduous  work  of 
instructing  and  convincing  the  Government  largely 
fell  upon  Dr.  Montgomery.  The  strain  of  travelling, 
preaching,  lecturing,  interviewing,  persuading,  was 
very  severe,  and  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ‘  Montgomerv 
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lay  stretched  in  severe,  almost  hopeless  illness,  in  his 
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rooms  in  London,  suffering  excruciating  pains  in 
rheumatic  fever.’  He  insisted  on  returning  home,  and 
arrived  at  the  familiar  Glebe  in  Dunmurry  a  helpless 
invalid  whose  life  was  despaired  of. 

During  his  slow  recovery,  on  his  bed  of  sickness, 
he  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  the  progress  of  the 
Bill. 

And  when  a  hasty  note  from  Sir  James  Emerson 
Tennent,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Belfast,  told  him 
that  the  measure  had  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  June  6th,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  relief  and 
triumph,  and  fell  back  insensible. 

Slowly  but  surely  his  strength  returned,  though  his 
health  was  never  what  it  had  been. 

He  passed  away  on  December  1 8th,  1865,  and  as 
was  fitting,  his  old  opponent  in  many  a  controversy, 
Dr.  Henry  Cooke,  was  amongst  those  who  followed  his 
body  to  its  last  resting  place. 

Dr.  Cooke  survived  him  nearly  three  years,  and 
died  full  of  years  and  honour,  on  December  13th, 
1868. 

So  lived  and  died  two  men  who  exercised  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  the  religious  history  of  their  country. 
Cooke  stood  for  Conservatism,  Montgomery  for 
Liberalism,  in  the  religious  thought  of  their  day. 
Both  have  left  attached  followers. 

The  masses  sided  with  Cooke ;  but  the  world 
moves,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 

HE  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  had 


l  failed.  With  centuries  of  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion;  with  all  the  patronage  of  the  State;  endowed 
with  great  wealth,  the  result  of  her  activity  was  in¬ 
significant. 

Three  centuries  after  her  establishment  she  was 
regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  as  an 
alien  Church.  The  millions  of  Ireland  belonged  to  a 
Church  which  received  no  pay  nor  patronage  from  the 
State,  and  neither  threats  nor  allurements  were  able  to 
induce  them  to  alter  their  faith.  Only  the  thousands 
of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Church  which  was  called 
National.  The  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholics  was  less  in  1834  than  in  1672.  While  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Protestants  in  the  year 
1834,  as  many  as  663,356,  not  much  less  than  half 
the  total  number,  did  not  belong  to  the  Established 
Church.  Another  melancholy  instance  of  the  failure 
of  the  Established  Church  is  the  dense  ignorance 
which  prevailed,  an  ignorance  which  was  so  pro- 
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found  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  had  settled  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh 
and  Donegal,  considered  himself  a  missionary  sent 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  of  which 
they  were  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians  of 
America.  The  same  clergyman  relates  that  in 
reply  to  some  questions  on  religion  which  he  asked 
in  a  gentleman’s  house,  he  was  told  by  one  that 
there  were  two  Gods,  and  by  another  that  there 
were  three. 

If  the  missionary  zeal  of  this  clergyman  had  been 
more  general  amongst  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  the  result  might  have  been  different,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  in  the  eighteenth  century 
appear  to  have  been  sunk  in  indolence.  Amongst  the 
bishops  the  name  of  Berkeley  stands  pre-eminent. 
The  philosopher  of  Cloyne,  who  changed  the  current 
of  European  speculation  by  his  ‘  Theory  of  Vision,’ 
was  worthy,  both  by  genius  and  by  goodness,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  such  men  as  Taylor  and  Ussher.  But  the 
pure  disinterestedness  of  Berkeley  was  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  unscrupulous  worldliness  of  Primate 
Stone. 

The  preaching  of  Wesley,  and  the  evangelical 
movement  within  the  Church  which  resulted  from  it, 
brought  some  new  life  into  the  Established  Church. 
The  Hon.  William  Power  Trench,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Clancarty,  who  was  promoted  at  an  early  age  to  the 
see  of  Waterford,  and  who,  in  1819,  on  account  of  his 
‘  singular  piety  and  integrity  ’  was  translated  to  the 
then  Archbishoprick  of  Tuam,  set  an  example  of 
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splendid  energy.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  by  unwearied  benevo¬ 
lence  and  unsleeping  vigilance  relieved  the  material 
wants  of  great  multitudes  in  his  diocese,  even  earning 
from  the  lips  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  the  title  of 
‘ the  father  of  the  fatherless .’ 

Dr.  Trench  was  evangelical  in  his  opinions,  and 
made  strenuous  efforts  at  proselytism. 

His  immense  influence  and  untiring  labour  for  the 
space  of  forty  years  could  not  have  been  without  some 
result,  and  about  two  thousand  conversions  are  said  to 
have  been  made  in  Connaught,  before  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  interrupted  the  work. 

But  neither  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Dr.  Trench 
nor  the  far  seeing  educational  policy  of  the  broad¬ 
minded  Whateley  could  prevent  the  emancipated 
Catholics  from  regarding  the  establishment  as  any¬ 
thing  but  an  intolerable  grievance.  The  system  of 
tithes  was  resented  by  small  farmers,  who  could  barely 
live,  as  a  cruel  wrong,  and  in  1834  the  effort  to  redress 
this  grievance  resulted  in  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  to  be  amended  in  the  following  year,  and  to  be 
succeeded  in  1838  by  a  more  effective  measure  called 
the  ‘  Tithe  Commutation  Act.’  By  this  measure  the 
tithe  was  paid  by  the  landord  instead  of  by  the  tenant. 
And  whether  the  tenant  received  any  benefit  or  not 
from  the  change,  the  clergy  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
the  plunderers  of  the  poor.  The  landlord  might  pay 
his  tithe  out  of  increased  rent,  but  it  was  not  directly 
transferred  from  peasant  to  parson.  This  Act  delayed 
for  many  years  the  progress  of  disestablishment.  The 
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Established  Church  had  an  able  defender  outside  its 
borders  in  Dr.  Cooke. 

In  1834  he  concluded  an  eloquent  speech  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  banns  of  a  sacred  marriage  between  the 
divided  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and 
in  1868,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  almost  his  last 
public  act  was  to  issue  an  address  appealing  to  the 
electors  to  defend  the  threatened  Establishment.  But 
though  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  the  great 
influence  of  Dr.  Cooke,  might  delay  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing,  there  were  powerful  forces  working  for  disestab¬ 
lishment  which  could  not  be  resisted.  A  great  party 
in  the  state  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
disestablishment,  and  a  statesman  able  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  was  returned  to  power  by  a  large  majority  in 
1869.  In  noble  words  Mr.  Gladstone  had  expressed, 
in  the  previous  session,  his  resolute  determination  to 
‘  remove  the  scandal  and  mischief  which  have  long 
weakened  and  afflicted  the  empire.  For  that  work 
I  trust  strength  will  be  given  us.  If  we  be  prudent 
men,  I  hope  we  shall  endeavour,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  to  make  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  a 
doubtful  and  possibly  a  dangerous  future.  If  we 
be  chivalrous  men,  I  trust  we  shall  endeavour  to  wipe 
away  the  stains  which  the  civilized  world  has  for 
ages  seen,  or  seemed  to  see,  upon  the  shield  of 
England  in  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  If  we  are  com¬ 
passionate  men,  I  hope  we  shall  now  once,  and  once 
for  all,  listen  to  that  tale  of  sorrow  which  comes  from 
her,  and  the  reality  of  which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  testi¬ 
fied  by  the  continuous  migration  of  her  people  ;  that 
we  shall  endeavour  to — 
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“  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  from  her  brain, 

Pluck  from  her  memory  a  rooted  sorrow.” 

But,  above  all,  if  we  be  just  men,  we  shall  go  forward 
in  the  name  of  truth  and  right,  bearing  this  in  mind, 
that  when  the  case  is  proved,  and  the  hour  is  come, 
justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.’ 

Justice  had  indeed  been  long  delayed  ;  but  the 
hour  was  soon  to  come  when  it  would  no  longer  be 
denied.  In  March,  1869,  the  great  measure  of  Dis¬ 
establishment  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
after  a  short,  sharp  conflict,  during  which  a  collision 
between  the  two  houses  seemed  at  one  time  probable, 
it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  on  July  26th,  1869, 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  religious  difficulty  was 
then  solved  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  though  the  Act  did  not 
come  into  operation  till  January  1st,  1871.  Whatever 
grievances  might  remain,  that  ‘  scandal  loathed  of  God 
and  man,’  an  unjust  religious  ascendancy,  was  no 
longer  to  be  one  of  them. 

The  Church  from  which  this  injustice  had  been 
removed  acted  with  an  energy  and  promptitude  worthy 
of  all  praise.  ‘  The  two  Archbishops  resumed  their 
Synods  by  mandates  addressed  to  their  suffragan 
bishops,  and  the  assembly  thus  convened  formed  itself 
into  a  Convocation.’  A  General  Synod  composed  not 
only  of  the  clergy  but  also  of  the  laity  was  then  to  be 
summoned.  Representatives  of  all  the  parishes  of 
Ireland  having  been  elected,  they  attended  at  Dublin 
in  October,  1869,  and  on  February  15th,  1870,  a  con¬ 
vention  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  met  in  St.  Patrick’s 
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cathedral,  and  sat  till  April  2nd,  and  again  met  in  the 
following  autumn  to  complete  the  formation  of  the 
constitution,  and  devise  a  code  of  laws.  The  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  Church  by  this  convention  were 
not  numerous. 

Its  deliberations  were  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  cautious 
censervatism  ;  but  a  few  alterations  in  the  prayer-book 
may  be  noticed.  An  addition  of  one  question  and  its 
answer  was  made  to  the  Catechism.  The  special  ab¬ 
solution  in  ‘  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick,’  containing 
the  words,  £  And  by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,’  was  omitted,  and  the 
absolution  in  the  Communion  Service,  which  is  simply 
a  prayer  for  pardon,  was  substituted  for  it.  The 
rubric  directing  the  use  of  the  so-called  Athanasian 
creed  on  certain  days  was  removed,  though  that  creed 
is  still  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  standards  of  the 
Church.  In  the  Table  of  Lessons  all  those  taken 
from  the  Apocrypha  were  excluded. 

The  financial  effects  of  the  Disestablishment 
measure  need  not  be  fully  recorded  here.  The  Dis¬ 
established  Church  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
liberality.  By  the  power  given  to  the  clergy  to  com¬ 
mute  their  annuities  and  pay  over  the  capitalised  value 
to  what  was  entitled  the  Representative  Church  Body,, 
a  very  large  endowment  is  still  secured  to  the  Church, 
and  as  the  measure  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the 
generosity  of  the  wealthy  members  of  that  communion 
there  is  no  reason  to  deplore  the  financial  effects  of 
the  measure. 

Disestablishment  has  given  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
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copal  Church  of  Ireland  freedom,  so  that  to  quote  one 
of  her  historians,  ‘  she  knows  no  earthly  authority  in 
spiritual  matters  beyond  the  shores  of  Ireland.’  It 
cannot  be  said  that  she  has  obtained  this  freedom  ‘  by 
a  great  sum.’ 

It  might  have  been  worth  having  even  if  the  price 
had  been  considerably  greater. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  CHURCHES  TO-DAY 


UR  story  is  nearly  told.  From  the  dim  distance 


V_y  of  pre-historic  ages  we  have  come  down  to 
events  which  have  happened  within  living  memory. 
We  have  looked  on  pagan  Ireland  :  we  have  seen  her 
converted  to  a  primitive,  eastern  form  of  Christianity  : 
we  have  seen  her  missionaries  kindling  the  fading 
light  of  Christianity  in  Europe :  we  have  seen  students 
from  far  distant  lands,  flocking  for  instruction  to  the 
Island  of  Saints  and  Teachers.  Again  the  scene 
changes.  With  the  Danes  and  the  Normans  comes 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Western  usages 
triumph  over  ancient  eastern  customs.  Centuries  pass 
away,  and  Protestantism  appears.  A  bitter  conflict  of 
races  and  religions  ensues.  Scotch  and  English 
colonists  pour  into  the  country,  bringing  their  religious 
customs  with  them.  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians 
are  united  in  one  church,  then  comes  division,  and 
the  rise  of  an  organised  Presbyterian  Church,  a  branch 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  the  Commonwealth 
come  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  Then 
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with  the  last  Stuart  king,  we  see  a  brief  spell  of 
Roman  Catholic  ascendancy.  It  is  quickly  broken  by 
the  sword,  and  the  price  for  it  is  the  penal  code. 

While  cruel  laws  are  pressing  hardly  upon  the 
majority  of  the  people,  a  conception  of  religious 
liberty,  more  absolute  than  men  have  yet  dared  to 
recognise,  struggles  to  assert  itself  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  it  raises  the  Non-Subscription  controversy, 
and  results  in  the  severance  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

Then  the  land  is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  John 
Wesley.  Methodism  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  and  Moravianism  exerts  its  mild  and  tran¬ 
sient  influence.  In  the  meantime  the  majority  of  the 
people  begin  their  struggle  against  the  iniquitous  laws 
which  brand  their  religion  as  a  crime.  Measure  after 
measure  of  relief  is  tardily  granted,  and  the  great 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  makes  and  un¬ 
makes  ministries  till  justice  is  done  at  last. 

And  while  Roman  Catholics  are  agitating  for 
emancipation,  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  again  shaken 
by  the  Non-Subscription  Controversy.  Despite  the 
severance  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  from  the 
Synod,  the  liberal  principles  of  Abernethy  have 
secured  and  maintained  a  place  there.  Against  these 
principles  Henry  Cooke  wages  his  crusade,  and 
carries  it  on  with  unflagging  vigour  until  theological 
liberalism,  driven  out  of  the  Synod,  forms  the 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster. 

Then  comes  the  important  change  which  has  been 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
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Irish  Church.  Nothing  further  need  be  said  of 
that  measure,  and  it  only  remains  to  briefly  state  the 
condition  of  some  of  those  churches  in  Ireland,  the 
origin  and  history  of  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
foregoing  chapters. 

First,  and  easily  first,  of  these  in  numbers,  stands 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 

Some  idea  of  the  preponderance  in  numbers  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  may  be  grasped  from  the 
fact,  that,  not  only  are  they  the  only  religionists  in  the 
country  whose  numerical  strength  amounts  to  seven 
figures ;  but  if  we  struck  off  the  millions,  the  figures 
left  would  form  a  church  not  much  less  numerous  than 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  which  comes  second  on 
the  list,  and  over  a  hundred  thousand  more  numerous 
than  the  Presbyterian,  which  comes  third.  But 
though,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  Roman 
Catholics  number  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions, 
they  have  decreased,  and  are  decreasing,  the  decrease 
in  the  ten  years  from  1881  to  1891  amounting  to 
nearly  half  a  million.  This  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  the  decrease  in  the  population. 

The  Church  which  in  point  of  numbers  ranks 
second  is  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church  in 
Ireland.  Since  the  disestablishment,  this  church 
has  assumed  the  title  of  ‘  The  Church  of  Ireland,’ 
though  it  is  still  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Church  of  England.  Like  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  it  is  decreasing  in  numbers  with  the  decreas¬ 
ing  population.  Between  the  census  of  1881  and  that 
of  1891,  there  is  an  estimated  loss  of  more  than 
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thirty-five  thousand.  The  ritualistic  element  which 
is  so  strong  a  force  in  the  Anglican  Church  is  not 
apparent  in  the  ‘  Church  of  Ireland/  The  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  a  powerful  section  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
brought  out  very  prominently,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  with  some  Irish  bishops,  consecrated  a 
bishop  of  the  reformed  Church  in  Spain,  this  act 
being  vigorously  denounced  as  schismatical  by  the 
English  Ritualists. 

For  a  brief  period,  Episcopalianism  and  Presby¬ 
terianism  lived  together  in  the  unity  of  one  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Centuries  later,  Henry  Cooke  published  the  banns 
of  a  marriage  between  the  divided  churches ;  but  this 
was  hardly  more  than  a  flight  of  rhetoric.  There  has 
been  little  union  between  the  two  bodies  except 
occasionally  for  political  purposes.  Between  the 
years  1 88 1  and  1891  the  Presbyterians  have  decreased 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  Episcopalians,  the  loss  being 
estimated  at  more  than  forty  thousand. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  has  had  more 
controversy  than  any  of  the  other  Churches. 

The  deepest  questions  of  theology  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  her  courts.  ‘  Ask  about  pence  and  they 
will  discuss  the  generate  and  ingenerate,’  said  Gregory 
Nyssen,  when  the  Arian  controversy  was  at  its  height, 
and  at  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things  was 
brought  about.  One  result  of  this  controversy  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  which 
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denies  any  standard  of  faith  but  the  Scriptures,  and 
which,  though  no  more  pledged  to  Unitarianism  than 
to  Trinitarianism,  has  become  Unitarian  in  doctrine. 

This  Church  consists  of  the  ancient  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the 
Synod  of  Munster. 

Some  Churches  which  are  independent  in  their 
Church  government  are  joined  with  it  in  an  organisa¬ 
tion  called  the  ‘Association  of  Irish  Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians  and  other  Free  Christians,’  founded  in 

i835- 

While  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
and  Presbyterians,  are  decreasing  with  a  decreasing 
population,  the  Church  which  John  Wesley  founded 
continues  to  grow  even  in  Ireland.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  the  Methodists  were  entered  in 
the  census  as  members  of  the  then  Established 
Church ;  but  they  have  long  been  regarded  as  an 
entirely  separate  body.  At  the  last  census  they 
numbered  55,500  a  substantial  increase  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  since  1881. 

After  the  Methodists  no  sect  can  claim  numerical 
importance.  8,384  persons  declared  themselves  Uni¬ 
tarians,  the  Independents  numbered  7,401,  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  3,054,  while  all  others  amounted  to  38,029. 

This  number  represents  much  difference  of 
opinion :  it  represents  many  small  obscure  sects,  and 
some  who  belong  to  no  sect.  In  the  religious  life  of 
Ireland,  to-day,  divisions  of  thought  and  feeling 
abound;  but  amidst  them  all,  despite  of  them  all,  may 
we  not  hope  that  charity  will  much  more  abound  ? 
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‘  May  this  Universal  Charity  descend  on  us,  and 
possess  our  hearts !  May  our  narrowness,  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  bigotry  melt  away  under  this  mild  celestial 
fire  !  Thus  we  shall  not  only  join  ourselves  to 
Christ’s  Universal  Church  on  earth,  but  to  the 
invisible  Church,  to  the  innumerable  company  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  in  the  mansions  of  everlasting 
purity  and  peace.’ 
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